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HISTORY. 



ON the evening of March 2C)th, 1897, on the 
invitation of Mr. George H. Russel, a dinner 
was given at the Detroit Club, at which the 
following gentlemen were present : Messrs. 
George H. Russel, Emory Wendell. Joseph Taylor, 
Butler Ives, F. W. Haves, Alex. McPherson, M. S. Smith. 
S. M. Cutcheon, George R. Angell. R. S. Mason, T. C. 
Sherwood, R. H. Fyfe. Hugh McMillan, M. W. O'Brien. 

After dinner the gentlemen discussed informally, the 
coming meeting to be held in Detroit of the American 
Bankers' Association, and it was thought that a meeting 
of the Detroit Clearing House should be called with as 

little delay as possible. 

Several other questions in the interests of the banking 
business of Detroit were touched upon, which led Mr. 
Emory Wendell to express the opinion that a repetition 
of such occasions as the present one, would not only be 
enjoyable, but beneficial, and much good be accomplished, 
and he suggested that a Bankers' Club be organized some- 
thing on the same basis as the Bankers' Club of Chicago. 

A general discussion ensued, the sentiment being 
unanimously in favor of the proposition offered bv Mr. 

Wendell. 
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A meeting was organized, Mr. George H. Russel act- 
ing as Chairman, and Mr. Joseph Taylor as Secretary. 

On motion, a Bankers' Club was organized, and Mr. 
F. W. Hayes was requested to draw^ up a preliminary 
agreement, which was as follows : 

Detroit, March 29th, 1897. 

We, the undersigned Banks and Bankers, hereby agree by and 
between ourselves and with such other persons as a majority of us 
may approve, to organize a club to be known as '*The Bankers' 
Club of Detroit," and to pay an annual due of ten (10) dollars each. 
Said Club to be conducted and governed by such by-laws as may 
hereafter be adopted by a majority of the signers hereto. 

(Signed) 

Detroit Nation ai. Bank, by Alex. McPherson, 
Preston National Bank, by F. W. Hayes, 
A. Ives & Sons, by Butler Ives, 

American Exchange National Bank, by M. S. Smith, 
Dime Savings Bank, by S. M. Cutcheon, 
Peninsular Savings Bank, by T. C. Sherwood, 
Citizens' Savings Bank, by R. H. Fyfe. 
Commercial National Bank, by Hugh McMillan, 
The People's Savings Bank, by M. W. O'Brien. 
The State Savings Bank, by Geo. H. Russel, 
First National Bank, by Emory Wendell. 
Home Savings Bank, by Joseph Taylor, 
City Savings Bank, by George R. Angell, 
Germ an- American Bank, by George R. Angell. 

The following were the officers elected for the first 
year: 

Emory Wendell, President. 

Geo. H. Russel, Vice-President. 

Joseph Taylor, Secretary and Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Emory Wendell, President. 

Geo. H. Russel, Vice-President. 

Joseph Taylor. Secretary and Treasurer. 

S. M. Cutcheon. 

Alex. McPherson. 
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The following have served as officers of the Club since 
its organization: 

PRESIDENTS. 

Emory Wendell 1897 

Gecmige H. Russel 1898 

S. M. Cutcheon 1899 

Hugh McMillan 1900 

M. W. O'Brien 1901 

John T. Shaw 1902 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

George H. Russel 1897 

S. M. Cutcheon 1898 

Alex. McPherson 1899 

George R. Angell 1900 

John T. Shaw 1901 

Charles F. Collins 1902 



SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS. 

Joseph Taylor 1897-1898 

John T. Shaw 1899-1900 

Fred. E. Farnsworth 1901-1902 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Emory Wendell 1897 

Geo. H. Russel 1897-1898 

Joseph Taylor 1897-1898 

S. M. Cutcheon 1897- 1898- 1899 

Alex. McPherson 1897- 1898- 1899 

D. M. Ferry 1898 

John T. Shaw 1899- 1 900-1 901 -1902 

George R. Angell 1899-1900 

Hugh McMillan 1899-1900 

Hamilton Dey 1900-1901 

George E. Lawson 1900 

M. W. O'Brien 1901-1902 

Fred. E. Farnsworth 1901-1902 

Charles F. Coluns 1901-1902 

Wm. Livingstone 1902 

R. S. Mason 1902 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

FOR THE YEAR I902. 

John T. Shaw, President. 

Chas. F. C01.LINS, Vice-PresidetU, 

PRBD. K. Farnsworth, Secretary^ and Treasurer. 

Wm. Livingstonk. 
R. S. Mason. 



OFFICERS 1902 




Reception and Banquet 

to the 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 

Saturday Evening, October 18th, 1902 

at the 

Detroit Club 
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Oyster Cocktails 
Celery, Olives, Sweet Gherkins 



Bouillon in Cups 



Cold Quail, Ham. Turkey, Ox Tongue, Fillet of Beef 



German Potato Salad 
Hot Baked Potatoes 



Fruit, Cakes, Coffee 



Cocktails, Highballs, Rye and Scotch 



Cigars and Cigarettes 
Brandy, Champ. Due De Montehello Cremant Brut. 



Detroit Club, 
October i8. 1902. 




Reception and Banquet to 
Secretary Shaw. 



Saturday, October i8th. 1902. 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Shaw visited Detroit 
on this date for the purpose of delivering an 
address at the Light Guard Amiory in the even- 
ing, he having also accepted an invitation of the 
Executive Committee of the Bankers' Club of Detroit to 
be the guest of the Club at a reception and banquet 
tendered to him at the Detroit Club. 

On the adjournment of the meeting at the Armory, 
Mr. Shaw was escorted by the officers of the Bankers' 
Club to the Detroit Club, and an informal reception was 
held in the parlors, after which, the members and guests 
proceeded to the large dining-room to participate in the 
banquet provided for that occasion. 

Mr. Wm. Livingstone acted as Chairman, and in a 
few terse and well chosen remarks stated that it was his 
pleasure to introduce as Toastmaster of the evening, a 
gentleman who really needed no introduction to a 
Detroit audience, or for that matter, to any audience in 
the United States. Mr, Livingstone then called upon 
Gen. Alger to act as Toastmaster. 

Gen. Alger stated that as the honored guest of the 
evening, much to their regret, could not tarry with them 
long, owing to his having to take a train to Chicago, he 
(Gen. Alger) would not take up their time by any lengthy 
remarks, and that it gave him great pleasure in calling 
upon Secretary Shaw to address the Club. 
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Secretary Shaw s^id in part: 

"I desire to thank the Bankers' Club of Detroit and 
its membership for this very enjoyable occasion. The 
courtesy I appreciate very much, and the acquaintances 
I have here formed will long be remembered with pleasure. 
I did not expect to be called upon to say anything after 
the prolonged discussion at the public meeting, but you 
good people are so brimful of hospitality that you are 
disposed to wake a man up in the middle of the night 
•lest he should violate the modern rules of hygiene by 
*eating something on an empty stomach.' *' 

Gen. Alger : This is not the middle of the night in 
Detroit. 

*1 would of course be very glad to inform you, gentle- 
men, just how a bank should be conducted, but my time is 
limited. What I have to say on financial subjects I shall 
embody in my annual report. I think I may safely say, 
however, that in my opinion we have reached the forks 
of the road where it will be necessary to provide some 
additional basis of bank circulation or adopt the policy of 
gradually increasing the public debt to correspond with 
increasing business. It may be wise statesmanship to 
rapidly discharge the public debt, thereby retiring the 
basis of national bank currency. It may be wise states- 
manship to refuse to adopt any other plan of bank cur- 
rency. But it cannot be wise statesmanship both to retire 
the present basis and to refuse to provide a substitute. 
I say we are at the forks of the road and a policy must be 
determined and the people advised what they may expect.'' 

**Our greatest need is elasticity. The average volume 
of currency is probably sufficient, but some policy ought 
to be adopted that will safely and conservatively permit 
an automatic increase of circulation to meet increased 
demands, and an equally prompt and automatic retirement 
thereof when not needed.'' 

"I thank you again, gentlemen, for this very pleasant 
occasion, arid for your great kindness." 
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"I must now ask to be excused so as to catch my 



tram. 



>> 



Mr. Livingstone announced that the train would be 
held back for twenty minutes for Mr. Shaw, and 
designated Secretary Farnsworth to act as Chairman, as 
Gen. Alger and himself would escort Mr. Shaw to the 
depot. 

Secretary Farnsworth called upon Mr. John J. 
Carton, Speaker of the State House of Representatives, 
for a few remarks. 

Mr. Carton expressed his appreciation of the courtesy 
of the invitation to be present, and the pleasure it was 
to have Secretary Shaw with us to-night. 

Mr. Farnsworth called upon Mr. Edward H. Collins, 
a member of the Club, to favor them with a song. 
Mr. Collins sang **The Old Red Cradle." 

The Chairman said they would now listen to a recita- 
tion from Gen. Wm. S. Green, and the call for Gen. 
Green being most vociferous, he responded by reciting, 
as only he can recite it, "Walk." 

Mr. Michael Brennan was then called upon to make a 
res|K)nse on behalf of the bankers. 

Mr. Brknnan said: I feel just in the position and 
condition to be a good second to the gentleman who fol- 
lowed the cart on that dusty road. (Mr. Brennan was 
referring to the principal character in the poem recited by 
Gen. Green.) I have been trying a case in Court all the 
week, and the jury disagreed with me. I have dust in my 
eyes — dust in my nose— dust in my soul and dust in my 
clothes. 

Tlie Chairman said : We have a gentleman with us 
to-night — a member of the Club — who is a Gold Demo- 
crat, and consequently helped to save the country. He 
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was also called into the councils of those who were relied 
upon to settle the unpleasantness of the coal strike, and I 
am sure you would all like to hear from Mr. George H. 
Barbour. 

Mr. Barbour said : I am glad to be here to-night. I 
feel flattered that I am a Gold Democrat, as the Secretary 
stated that the Gold Democrats saved the country twice. 
Whatever I have had to do with the coal strike, I feel well 
repaid. I believe that the outcome of the work of the four 
gentlemen who met Mr. Mitchell and the conference they 
had, will result in the settlement of this momentus ques- 
tion. I found Mr. Mitchell to be a fine gentleman — of 
great character — ^just and fair. 

Mr. Barbour went on to give an interesting account of 
the conference — the status of the coal strike at that time, 
and prophesied a speedy settlement of the difficulty. 

Referring to the banking business: The banking 
institutions in Detroit are as good as any in the country, 
and on solid foundations. 

Mr. Edward H. Collins favored the Club with another 
song — "Bonnie Sw^eet Bessie, Maid of Dundee." 

Remarks were made by ex-Gov. Rich, H. C. Potter. 
Jr., Judge Van Zile, Frederick B. Smith, Wm. Living- 
stone, and George T. Moody. 

The banquet closed at 12:30 o'clock with the singing 
of ''Auld Lang Syne." 
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MEMBERS WHO WERE PRESENT. 



Barbour, George H. 
Brennan^ Michael 
Collins, Charles F. 
Collins, Edward H. 
Dickinson, Don M. 
Farnsworth, Fred. E. 
Farr, M. E. 
Fyfe, R. H. 
Green, Gen. Wm. S. 
Johnson, J. H. 
Kirchner, Ge(»ge H. 
Lawson, Charles F. 
Livingstone, Wm. 
Mason, R. S. 



O'Brien, M. W. 
Potter, H. C, Jr. 
Reilly. Wm. E. 
Shaw, John T. 
Sherwood, L. C. 
Slocum, Elliott T. 
Smith, Enoch 
Smith, Frederick A. 
Stewart, Duncan, Jr. 
Sunderlin, E. a. 

TiLLOTSON, F. F. 

Unger, Irvine B. 
Warren, C. A. 
Williams, M. L. 



GUESTS OF THE CLUB. 

Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, Guest of the 

Evening. 

Alger, Gen. R. A. Hurst, Wm. A. 

Carton, John J., Flint. Moody, George T. 

Corliss, John B. Rich, John T. 

CoTTRELL, E. W. Smith, Frederick B. 

Fenton, Fired. R. Van Zile, Philip T. 

Henry, A. M. Whitney, C. C, Bay City. 

OFFICIAL. 



W. W. Waine, Assistant Secretary. 
Representatives op the Press. 



Banquet 



and 



Annual Meeting 

Tuesday Evening, March 24th, 1 903 

at the 

Hotel Cadillac 

Detroit 
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Canape Anchovies 



MAnlMtmn Coebtaa 



HUITRES 



CELERI 



OI.IVES 



TiRTUE Vert Claire 

, HmontflUde 

AM ANDES, SALEES 



TuRBOT, au Pont Shirley 

CONCOMBRES POMMES, JULIENNE 



Champignons, Frais, Sous Cloche 



Filet de Bceuk, Godard 

PETIT POIS, EN CAISSES 



B.&e.Saiftcrm 



^nchf *Ifpnuiine 



CfgAKttcs 



Caille, Roti, Au Cresson 



Salade, Crevisse 






NESSELRODE PlTDDIN(; 



Oatnu Hasortfe 



Fromage 



Hotel Cadillac 

March 24th, 1903. 



Cafe 



Biscuit 



Cognac 
Cigars 
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1. March — "Dixie Girl" Lampc 

2. Wai,tz— "Lazarre" Blankc 

3. Hiawatha— "Idyl" Moret 

4. SEI.ECT10N — "The Prince of Pilsen" Luders 

5. RoMANCEr-"Violets" Wright 

6. March — "Under the Bamboo Tree" Cole 

7. SeIpECTIOn — "When Johnny Conies Marching Home" . . Bdxvards 

8. Two STEP--''Mr. Dooley" Schwarts 

9. Florodora— "The Shade of the Palms" Stuart 

10. Gavottet— "La Carita" Osborne 

1 1. Overture — "Nabuccodonosor" Verdi 

12. America— "My Country. 'Tis of Thee" Tohani 

Hotel Cadili,ac Orchestra. 



RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 



George H. Barbour, Chairman. 

Gen. W .S. Green, 

L. L. Barbour, 

A. McPherson, 

M. L. WauAMS, 

Hon. E. T. Hance, 

Col. Geo. H. Hopkins, 

H. C. Potter, Jr., 

Hamilton Dey, 

J. H. Haass, 

H. W. Noble, 



Cameron Currie, 
Geo. H. Kirch ner, 
J. H. Johnson, 
George Wiley, 
Geo. E. Lawson, 
Merton E. Farr, 

F. F. TiLLOTSON, 

A. W. Ehrman. 
L. C. Sherwood, 
W. E. Reilly, 
Enoch Smith. 
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Official Order of Exercises. 



Call to order by the President, Mr. John T. Shaw. 

Invocation, by Rev. George Elliott, D. D., Pastor of 
Central M. E. Church. 

Order to "Fall to'' by the President. 

BANQUET. 

Call to order by the President. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Election of Officers. 

Election of new members. 

Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Action on report of Nominating Committee. 

Song — Tenor Solo — "My Queen'' — Harold Jarvis 

Address of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Congressman 
from Ohio, "The Future Commercial and Indus- 
trial Policy of this Country." 

Address — Rev. George Elliott, D. D. 
Duet — ^Jarvis and Slade. 

Address — Hon. Alfred Lucking. 

Remarks — Lucius Lilley, Tecumseh. 

Remarks — ^Judge Alfred J. Murphy. 

Remarks — Michael Brennan. 

Solo — "In Lovers' Lane" — Sam Slade. 

Remarks by those who may be called upon. 

Declare Banquet closed. 




Exercises of the Evening. 



PRESIDENT SHAW : Gentlemen, you will please 
come to order. This is the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Bankers' Club, and I know you 
have all had a mosKenjoyable feast. I would like 
to have you proceed to business as fast as possible. What 
is the pleasure of the meeting? 

Mr. George H. Barbour : A speech from the Presi- 
dent, I think, is the first thing in order. (Applause.) 

President Shaw: The first thing in order is the 
election of officers. The officers to be elected for the 
ensuing year are the President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and two Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It has been the practice to elect by ballot. 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour : I move you, sir, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Chair to bring in a list 
of officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. O'Brien : I support the motion. 

The motion was duly carried. 

President Shaw : I would name as such committee 
Messrs. Geo. E. Lawson, C. A. Warren, and H. P. Berg- 
man. The next order of business is the election of new 
members. Are there any new names to be presented at 
this meeting, Mr. Secretary? 
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Secretary Farnsworth : The following applica- 
tions for membership in the Bankers' Club have been 
received, and properly recommended and approved by the 
Executive Committee, who ask for their election by this 
Club: 

E. H. Butler Director Detroit Trust Company 

H. H. Sanger.. Assistant Cashier Commercial National Bank 

Austin E. Wing Assistant Cashier State Savings Bank 

Emory W. Clark Director First National Bank 

Ralph Stone Secretary Detroit Trust Company 

Geo. M. Stellwagen Cashier Wayne Sav. Bank, Wayne 

Lem. W. Bowen Director Union Trust Company 

Charles S. WHiTNEY..Aud. Adrian State Sav. Bank, Adrian 

George Osius Director Citizens' Savings Bank 

Robert T. Gray Director Marine Savings Bank 

C. I. Farrell Vice-President Home Savings Bank 

James E. Danaher Director Marine Savings Bank 

George B. Morley. .President Second Nat'l Bank, Saginaw 

Peter White President First National Bank, Marquette 

Lucius Lilley President Lilley State Bank, Tecumseh 

R. A. Watts. . .President Adrian State Sav. Bank, Adrian 
Clay H. Hollister. .Cashier Old Nat'l Bank, Grand Rapids 
Henry E. Candler. ..Cashier Delray Savings Bank, Delray 

Julius H. Haass Cashier Home Savings Bank 

Claudius H. Candler Director Michigan Savings Bank 

H. P. Borgman Assistant Cashier State Savings Bank 

Andrew H. Green, jR..Vice-Pres. Delray Sav. Bank, Delray 
Charles E. Lyon. .. President Delray Savings Bank, Delray 

Rasmus Hanson Director Detroit Trust Company 

A. D. Bennett. .President Com'l Nat'l Bank, Port Huron 

W. F. Davidson Director Com'l Nat'l Bank, Port Huron 

Charles Montague. .President Caro Exchange Bank, Caro 

J. W. Dailey President Marine Savings Bank, Detroit 

A. A. Parker Director Marine Savings Bank 

John Pridgeon, Jr.. . .Vice-President Marine Savings Bank 
C. B. Kelsey ... President Com'l Sav. Bank. Grand Rapids 

President Shaw: Gentlemen, you have all heard 
this list. Does it bear the approval of the members? 

Mr. M. W. O'Brien : I move the admission of these 
names respectively, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Geo. II. Barbour: I support the motion. 
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The motion was put to a vote and was unanimously 
carried, and the proposed members were declared duly 
elected. 

President Shaw : The next order of business is the 
report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Secretary FarnsworTh : The report is very brief, 
and I think you all know where the money goes. 

Detroit, March 24th, 1903. 

Mr. President and Members of the bmikers^ Club of 
Detroit. Gentlentefi: 

1 herewith submit my annual report cf the proceedings 
and financial statement of the Club covering the period 
from January ist, 1902, to January ist, 1903. 

There was one banquet held during the year; also a 
reception and banquet to Secretary of the Treasury Shaw. 

At the banquet, which was held at the Russell House 
on the evening of April 3rd, the principal speaker was the 
Hon. Chas. E. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, 
the subject of his address being "Asset Currency and 
Branch Banking.*' There were present at this banquet 
51 active members — 9 guests of the Club — 10 guests of 
members of the Club, and six in an official capacity, 
making a total attendance at the banquet of 76 persons. 

At the annual meeting, on this same date, the follow- 
ing officers were nominated and elected for the ensuing 
year: 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

John T. Shaw, President. 

Chas. F. Coluns, Vice-President. 

Fred. E. Farnsworth, Secretary and Treasurer. 

W11.1.1AM Livingstone. 

R. S. Mason. 

The second banquet of the year was in the nature of 
a reception and banquet to Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw at the Detroit Club on the evening of Saturday, 
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October i8th. There were 30 members of the Club and 
12 guests seated at the banquet tables. A brief address 
was made by Secretary Shaw and impromptu remarks 
by many members of the Club, and guests. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE CLUB. 

Total membership on January ist, 1902 88 

New members joined from January ist, 1902, to 

January ist, 1903 23 

— Ill 

Members deceased during the year 2 

Members resigned during the year . 2 

Members dropped during the year 5 

— 9 

Total membership on January ist, 1903. . . . IQ2 

The Club has lost two valued members during the 
past . year — our distinguished Senator, Hon. James 
McMillan, and Col. Edwin F. Conely. Full biographical 
notices will appear in the Year Book. 

CASH STATEMENT. 
1902. 
January i. Cash on hand $1,142.39 

1903. 

January i. Received in dues to this date $980.00 

Received for guests to banquets 55-00 

1,035.00 



$2,177.39 



January i. Bills paid to date, as per vouchers — 

Banquets $666.78 

Publishing proceedings 309-75 

Clerical work 49 92 

Printing and stationery 31 -50 

Postage 18.72 

Miscellaneous 25.00 

1,101.67 

Balance on hand January i. 1903 $1,075.72 
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Some of the younger active bank officers, members of 
the Club, have suggested the advisability of holding ses- 
sions, whereby live bank topics and bank details can be 
discussed, and short papers prepared for same. I would, 
therefore, respectfully recommend that the Executive 
Committee for the coming year appoint a special commit- 
tee to take up this question at once, arid that the session 
proposed be held previous to the Michigan Bankers' 
Convention. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

(The reading of the Secretary's report was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause.) 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour: I think there is too much 
surplus there. 

The Secretary : That does not include this year's 
dues and the new members the past two weeks. About 
twenty have joined during the past two weeks. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

President Shaw : You have heard the report of the 
Secretary. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. M. W. O'Brien : I move you, sir, that the re- 
port be received and the recommendations be concurred in. 

Mr. Lucius LillEy : I support the motion. 
The motion was adopted unanimously. 

President Shaw : We will now listen to the report 
of the Nominating Committee. 

Chairman Geo. E. Lawson : Your Committee have 
deliberated a good while, and have the following report 
finally to present to you : 

For President they would offer for the consideration 
of the Club the name of Charles F. Coluns. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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For Vice-President, William Livingstone. [Ap- 
plause.] 

For Secretary and Treasurer, that old war horse. 
Fred. E. Farnsworth. [Applause.] 

For Members of the Executive Committee, Messrs. 
M. L. Williams, H. C. Potter, Jr. [Applause.] 

President Shaw : You have heard the report of the 
Nominating Committee. What will you do with it ? 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour : I move you, sir, that the re- 
port be adopted. 

Mr. M. W. O'Brien : I second the motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour: I move vou, sir, that the 
Secretary deposit a vote for the names mentioned by the 
Committee in their respective order. 

Mr. R. H. Fyfe : I support the motion. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 

President Shaw: The Secretary is requested to 
cast the vote of this Club. 

Secretary Farnsworth : The Secretary casts the 
vote of this Club for — 

Mr. Charles F. Collins, for President. 
Mr. William Livingstone, Vice-President. 
Mr. M. L. Williams, and 

Mr. H. C. Potter, Jr., for Members of the Executive 
Committee. 

nie Secretary objects to the casting of the vote for 
himself, because he thinks he ought to retire. He is not 
now an active bank officer; he is only a common, every- 
day director, and he objects. 
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Mr. Wm. Livingstone: I move, perhaps a little 
out of order, that that portion of the report down to the 
Secretary be voted upon first. We will take up the ques- 
tion of Secretary immediately afterwards. 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour: I move you we adopt the 
report of the Secretary except so far as appertains to the 
Secretary himself. 

Mr. Wm. Livingstone: Yes, I will support the 
motion. 

Unanimously carried. 

President Shaw: It is my duty and pleasure to 
declare the different officers as duly elected, not only duly, 
but unanimously elected, with the exception of the Secre- 
tary. What provision shall we make as to the Secretary? 

Mr. Wm. Livingstone: I move you that Col. Fred. 
E. Farnsworth be re-elected Secretary of this Club by a 
standing vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. M. W. O'Brien : I support the motion. 

' Mr. Wm. Livingstone: And I want to say to this 
Club that during the past year, and before that, I have 
been very intimately and closely associated with Col. 
Farnsworth, and with the work he has done; and of all 
secretaries of any association I have ever known, I have 
never known one who has been so mdefatigable and 
attentive to his duties as our present Secretary, and I 
move again, Mr. President, if once is not enough, that 
he be re-elected by a standing vote. 

Gen. Wm. S. Green: In spite of the nominating 
speech, I second the motion. 

Mr. Geo. H. Barbour: The nominating speech was 
not necessary. 

By a rising vote Col. Farnsworth was declared to 
be duly elected. 
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President Shaw : ITie next in order will be a solo, 
**My Queen/' by Harold Jarvis. [Apylause.] 

Song. 

President Shaw : To carry out the wishes of this 
Club, it falls upon the Executive Committee each year, 
or twice a year, to provide an entertainment for our local 
members, as well as those in the State, and at the same 
time to bring to our midst those of not only local reputa- 
tion, but of national reputation. You have heard the 
Secretary's report, and the large number who have 
joined the Club within the past twelve months, and 
among that number many from the interior. And I am 
glad to welcome you here to-night, and the Executive 
Committee has secured for this evening a gentleman well 
versed in the interests of this State, not only in the gen- 
eral work of our National Congress, but also in matters 
peculiarly interesting to us all of Michigan. In the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
Mr. Burton is probably as well informed regarding the 
interests of this State as we are ourselves. Jt is a great 
pleasure to me to present to you this evening the Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, Congressman from Ohio, who will 
address you upon "The Future Commercial and Indus- 
trial Policy of This Country.'' [Applause.] 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton: Mr. President, Gen- 
tlemen of the Bankers' Club of Detroit: It gives me 
sincere pleasure to meet with you this evening. I judge 
from the very large number of applicants who are 
knocking at your door for admission, that this organiza- 
tion is in a very prosperous condition, and I trust it may 
continue so. I have no hesitancy in coming among you 
this evening as the apostle of commercial growth and 
material well-being. [Applause.] I i;lace these objects 
upon the same plane with sentiment and patriotism. Year 
by year the importance of sentimental issues is diminish- 
ing. It is not so difficult to decide right as to know 
what is right. It is not probable that we shall ever have 
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again before the people of this country a question in 
which the right can be so clearly ascertained as with 
reference to the abolition of slavery. The questions of 
to-day are economic rather than sentimental. Our object 
should be to secure the best administration of public 
affairs; economic efficiency; to secure for the individual 
e(|ual opportunity; to build up men; to build up the 
country. The manufacturer, the merchant, and the 
banker are the leaders in the progressive forces of to-day. 
The manufacturer who transforms the shapeless mass 
taken from the earth into the thing of utility and beauty ; 
the merchant or the shipper who transports the products 
of far-oflf climes or states to the consumers' doors confer 
a benefit greater than the mailed soldier who goes forth 
to conquer provinces. [Applause.] The banker has his 
part. He bridges the chasm between the unpromising 
and sometimes discouraging beginnings and the full 
fruition of the hope of those who engage in enterprise. 
He makes the hopes for to-morrow the realities of to-day. 
He exercises a conservative influence over enterprise, and 
he represses reckless speculation. [Applause.] It is not 
the man in public affairs alone who has a part in this 
great mechanism which builds up our country. Many 
and varied lines, and in many capacities are making 
America what it is. In this great work nothing can be 
more important than the management cf the delicate and 
intricate mechanism of exchange. The duty of the 
hanker, of the business man of to-day is to be an optimist. 
He walks along like a strong man on the edge of a marsh, 
where latent and baleful miasma lurk, and where poison- 
ous vapors rise, self-confident, eager to go ahead, without 
any thought of danger to-day or to-morrow. And why 
should he not be optimistic? If he has no way to judge 
of the future but by the past, how marvelous has been 
the progress of this country in the last few years. Almost 
to iteration our great prosperity has been presented to 
American audiences, and especially to business men, but 
at the risk of repetition I want to call attention to-night. 
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perhaps not in a new light, perhaps not with any new idea 
even, to these features which have made us the marvel 
of the business world. Six years, banning approxi- 
mately with the administration of President McKinley 
[applause], have furnished the most wonderful record 
in increasing trade ever known. Prom the administra- 
tion of George Washington, io8 years onward to 1897, 
the total balance of trade in favor of the United States 
was approximately 350 millions of dollars. By no means 
an inconsiderable sum. But very early in 1897, until 
this month at its beginning, the first of March, 1903, a 
little less than six years, that balance of trade has 
amounted approximately to three billions one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. [Applause.] Nine times 
as much in less than six years than in one hundred and 
eight years preceding. And two of those years, 1898 and 
1901, approached to nearly twice the total balance in our 
favor in the whole of the 108 years. There must be 
some reason for this remarkable contrast. Indications 
of prosperity appear all over the country. In Nebraska 
and Kansas, the place where the shout of calamity pre- 
vailed on the hustings, it was a common exhibition for 
the farmers who had witnessed such hard times to come 
together at their fairs, and with a touch of humor bum 
pecks and bushels of mortgages which they had been 
enabled to cancel. 

The money in circulation has increased wonderfully. 
From a difficulty in maintaining the gold reserve, we 
have now an amount in excess of any country on the 
globe, and it is rapidly increasing. Our bonds are floating 
at two per cent, interest, and are in demand at a premium 
at that figure. [Applause.] It took more than one hun- 
dred years for the center of the financial world to cross 
the Straits of Dover, from Venice or Frankfort, or the 
other money centers of the continent of Europe, yes, in 
fact, hundreds of years to move across to London; and 
yet, unless all signs fail, in a single decade the financial 
center will shift from London across the great ocean to 
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our own metropolis, New York City [applause], which 
will be hereafter the center. [Applause.] All these 
things make us marvel. What are some of the features 
which have given us this great prosperity ? It is well to 
review this before looking ahead into the future. First, 
J would say, this marvellous country of ours, so great 
in the variety and quantity of its resources, no other sec- 
tion of the world has the same varietv as can be found 
here between the two oceans, and between the lakes and 
gulf. Not conquering armies, but nature made the 
United States of America one people. It is possible that 
if the Rocky Mountains had been located in the center of 
this land there would have been two contending nations 
on the two sides, and the Pacific coast might have been 
isolated from the rest of us ; but look i\t the map, and in 
the language of the chronicler, Was this magnificent 
frame work created for naught? No, it was created for 
one united people. There are marvellous advantages in 
the way of intercommunication by rivers, by lakes ; great 
opportunities for the construction of railways. We have 
the greatest variety of agricultural and mineral resources. 
Of agriculture I need not speak. In minerals our 
supremacy is probably most marked in copper, but it is 
almost equally marked in the quality and quantity of 
gold and silver, and all the other metals, which makes a 
nation's wealth, and to serve human uses. It is probable 
that favored pieces of territory to the north and to the 
south may be added to our domain. J trust it may be, 
not as the result of war, but l)ecause these outlying 
near-by territories may be annexed because its inhabitants 
find that to be under the flag of the United States, and 
to he a part of this country, gives an advantage and an 
opportunity found nowhere else, or in no way else 
afforded; so that as the result of peace, and not of war 
they may come to us. [Applause.] That was the second 
great advantage. Why! it is the stimulus of our insti- 
tutions; our variety of citizenship, by which we have 
drawn much of the strongest and best from other nations 
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of the earth; the opportunity for each individual the 
inventive genius which follows from all those things. 
The restless American is known the world over for his 
enterprise and aggressiveness. The Philosopher Pascal 
said once that man's chief characteristic was that he 
could not keep still in a room. Quite to the contrary, 
the American citizen cannot keep still in a continent, or 
anywhere else where there is opportunity for profitable 
activity. 

What is the third great advantage which has made us 
what we are? It is the strength of our government, and 
its conservative forces. Few realize when we talk of the 
liberty of the American citizen, and of our free institu- 
tions, how strong a government we have, nevertheless. 
A foreign writer has spoken of it as a powerful apparatus 
for the prevention of sudden changes. It is secured that 
this shall be a government of the people, by the i>eople, 
and for the people, and yet with equal care that the will 
of the people shall be deliberately expressed. In a 
measure, to secure liberty to a country is to secure it 
against sudden change. Unlike the democracies of the 
old world, our legislative bodies have two departments, 
a senate and a house. The measures which they pass 
must be approved by the President, who has the right of 
veto. And then, behind that there is the Supreme Court, 
which is, perhaps more than anything else, the distinctive 
feature of our system, a court which has the right to 
decide whether legislation which is enacted and approved 
by the President is valid, and in accordance with the 
Constitution, which is, after all, the great guide and the 
chart by which we go. In many respects our government 
is a more conservative one than that of England. We 
have an executive which is strong. I was one who looked 
with a little question, although supporting it, upon the 
bill passed last winter creating a new department of 
Commerce and Labor. I thought it would be a recogni- 
tion of the commercial interests, but if used as a precedent 
it might be a step in the wTong direction. Why ? Because 
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at present we have a compact and cohesive executive. A 
cabinet limited in number, the members of which can be 
called around the President, every one of whom can be 
trusted; matters can be talked over confidentially, and 
measures can be carried out promptly by them. So that 
we have a strong^ executive. 

We have also another advantage in that connection. 
As a general thing, one party prevails, and has a majority. 
We have a great advantage in that particular over France. 
When Waldeck Rosseau, one of the i^eatest of French 
prime ministers, gathered a cabinet several years ago, he 
was compelled to call in his official family a man, as min- 
ister of commerce, who was a socialist, in order that all 
the diflferent groups of parties mighc be represented. 
That socialist found life quite burdensome in responding 
to the taunts that were visited upon him, and he was 
asked to explain why he had changed his mind and his 
views from those held by him when he was a mere deputy, 
but kept on in harmony with the cabinet ; and he explained 
how different it was when a man has the responsibility 
of acting than when he merely has the duty, if we may 
call it such, of talking. But it is decidedly difficult in a 
government like France, where there are diverse parties, 
to maintain the same unity which belongs to us. 

What is the next advantage ? Our magnificent isola- 
tion. We have no frowning fortresses across the border. 
We are freed from the constant lieligerency which 
belongs to Europe, and freed from the necessity of main- 
taining a great standing army. The flower of our 
youth are not taken from home for a period of military 
service. They can give their time to peaceful pursuits, 
and to the developing of the resources of our country. 
We have little in the way of a standing army. But you 
say. We have our fortresses of defense; we have the gun- 
boat "Michigan," for illustration [laughter and ap- 
plause], as a result of the convention of 1817, that there 
should be but one war-ship on the Lakes, and it was a 
very wise provision. That war-ship, by its officers, is in 
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constant fear that some merchantman will dash into it 
suddenly, or otherwise smash it to pieces. [Laughter.] 

It is but little to us except as an iUustration of what 
naval warfare was in the days of our ancestors, and how 
much more terrible things we can do in these days with 
guns than they could do in that time. We should not 
now, to come to the subject of what should be our future 
commercial industrial policy, throw away all the advant- 
ages of that isolation. Our commercial policy should be 
one of peace. I can but feebly repeat what President 
McKinley said at Buffalo in 1901, and surely, the words 
of a dying man should always gain deepest respect and 
attention; as he on that occasion said: **Let us remember 
that our interests is in concord and not conflict; that our 
true progress rests in the victories of peace, not those of 
war." [Applause.] These are not words of sentiment 
merely. Not the expression of a high moral ideal as to 
the relations of nations, though both were intended. They 
are as well expressions of what is best for this country, 
and for every individual in it ; for the country is not one 
entity and existence and the individual something else. 
The government is the popular will. It should express 
popular will. 

It always gives me added pleasure to address a busi- 
ness association of this kind, because I believe they can , 
be something of a balance wheel in maintaining the 
widest peace. We have a multitude of writers, particu- 
larly in a certain class of journals; we have another 
multitude of orators, that are never so satisfied as when 
they are berating some other nation, and as when they are 
raising their voice for war. It is true, when the conflict 
comes they are never found at the front. [Laughter.] 
It is necessary that they should stay at home to take care 
of the women and children, or perform some other duty 
which is not war-like in its nature. But they are very 
ready to inspire others to go into the field. We may say of 
them as one of our American humorists said : "They 
are the men behind the guns, four thousand miles behind 
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the guns, and willing to be even further." [Laughter.] 
It is desirable that the public sentiment of this country 
should be set against unnecessary quarrels. The true 
American statesman fosters no quarrels. He cherishes 
no ill-will. He is proud of his country here and every- 
where, but he realizes that the growth of the United 
States, and its present position is due, not alone to his 
country, but to a great world movement in which other 
nations as well have a share. He counts it better to solve 
efficiently and correctly one problem of statesmanship 
than to throw a glamour of oratory and superficiality 
over every problem. He recognizes that the problem of 
the day are not easy, but the path of its simplest and 
safest lines lie along the way of justice and peace and of 
peace and good will among men and among nations as 
well. [Applause.] 

What will be the future commercial industrial of this 
nation in regard to its growth? And upon this subject 
I have no hesitancy in saying our immediate improve- 
ment, our immediate additions to prosperity will arise 
from increased trade with the civilized nations of the 
earth. We often* hear a great deal said about South 
America; and it is said that we are losing trade there. 
Persons have an idea there is a great wealth of exports 
which we should send there, which somebody else sends. 
Suppose I were to propound to this audience to-night a 
conundrum of telling what is the relation between the 
exports sent from the United States, in each one of the 
last three years, to South America, and to Canada and to 
the dominions north of us. It seems, as if with a view of 
preserving exact mathematical proportions in each one 
of these three years we have sent twice and a half as 
much to Canada and to countries to the north of us as 
we have sent to the countries of South Africa. [Hear, 
hear, hear.] Now, is there something we are losing? 
Why, if you were to shut out every freight boat of every 
other flag from South America, and nothing could be 
imported there unless there was written upon it "Made in 
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America," or "Shipped from America;'' if you were to 
include everything that comes from every nation on the 
earth into the ports of South America, it would still be 
less than half as much as the United States ships to the 
British Isles. If you were to take out the four principal 
commercial nations of South America, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chili, and Uraguay, and the total amount that all 
the nations export to the rest of South America is less 
than we export to Canada. Now, I would not decry 
South American trade, but that is the situation. Why is 
it we still sell more to those other countries ? It is like a 
merchant. He has one customer that buys a staple arti- 
cle that he has in stock. When the merchant sends it 
home, he sends out the bill and the buyer pays for it and 
does not make any complaint about it. But he has an- 
other customer, when he comes to his shop and says, on 
the other hand, I do not want any of these things, I want 
something else entirely different. So the merchant goes 
to work and manufactures something new and sends it to 
the man, and the man complains of the quality, and he has 
to modify it, and when it pleases him he takes 
his own time about paying for it. And that it about 
the relation between some of these tropical 
countries and more advanced countries. Now, 
there may be a comparison, but let us take the 
difference in physical conditions. It is a tropical cli- 
mate, and the labor required to sustain life is much less 
than in the temperate zones. Still, another thing, tests 
are made on imitations of what are for sale in France 
and Spain. It is likely to be a considerable time before 
there is any considerable development in that direction. 
And about Asia ; I hear a great deal about our trade with 
Asia, and I want to make another comparison there. The 
whole amount we ship to Asia, or did ship in the fiscal 
year ending 1902, in the way of exports, was about sixty- 
four millions, round numbers. That included Japan, the 
most progressive of all of Eastern countries. We ex- 
ported to the little country of Holland, or the Nether- 
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lands, seventy-five millions dollars worth; or eleven 
millions more to that little country, which you can almost 
see across the Atlantic, than to the whole of the continent 
of Asia. Now, what does that show^ ? I would not decry 
exports to Asia. There is a splendid raw material for 
citizenship in China. Some of them may break away 
from their traditions as a people break away from its 
boundaries. They are industrious, they are honest, and 
good merchants, but they are bound down by traditions, 
they are bound down by unprogressive ideas. The study 
of life for centuries and for thousands of years has been 
how to get along with as little as possible, and with 
almost nothing. And there must be a change which in- 
volves a revolution, social changes, l)efore China will 
break away from that ancient regime, where conditions 
were so different from the modern v/orld. What has 
given us our advantage with the civilized nations of the 
earth? We began back in 1870. 1870 to 1880 was dis- 
tinctively a decade of agricultural growth in the United 
States. 1880 to 1890 was one of manufacturing growth. 
The contrast between those two times is marked; it is 
generally the case; a decade is sharply distinct from 
another, but the distinction between those two years was 
very marked. 1870 to 1880 witnesses the building of 
grea't railroads, and the openiing up of an immense 
quantity of agricultural territory, and a great increase 
of agricultural productions. 1880 to 1890 witnessed a 
great increase in manufacturing. It seemed as though 
the one end and aim was manufacturing. 1890 to 1900 
witnessed a great growth in both agriculture and manu- 
facturing. 1878 was the first year we sent abroad more 
manufactured goods than we imported. In this twentieth 
century it seems we are growing in everything and 
outdistancing every competitor under the sun. What is 
the reason we have set foot among the older nations of 
the earth in the East? It is because we have such a great 
variety of things they need, and because transportation 
has developed inside this country in a way it has not in 
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any other country on the g^lobe. Because the cost of 
production is less, because we have this great variety of 
which I speak, because our inventors are more ingenious ; 
because our articles of manufactured wares are more 
finished, they are lighter, they are more up-to-date. 
Because also, when it comes to the time when something 
is wanted in a case of emergency we can supply the article 
quicker than any other country on the face of the globe. 
What has made American commercial supremacy? The 
greatest establishments of the country, if they were to 

look back on their history in the la^t few years they 
would point to the extravagances in which they have torn 
out and built over their machinery. They are willing to 
abandon their whole plant, build it up anew, have it swept 
away, in order to have the best. There is no slow-coach 
business about this American manufacturing. It moves 
along and moves along abreast of the times, and we have 
kept ahead of the rest of the world. They are waking 
up, too. Their wealth is increasing. Their buying power 
is increasing; put behind us these men that seem to have 
an idea that what is one man's meat is another's posion. 
When they prosper, Germany, France, England, and all 
the rest prosper; their prosperity is ours, and the whole 
world is, as it were, by golden chains linked together. 
And so we should maintain this policy of peace and 
comity which we have now. I would not decry all proper 
preparedness. I sometimes look a little askance at the 
great increase in our navy. It is all right if it is for pur- 
poses of defense. But if it means that we are to go forth 
on a policy of expansion by force across the seas, or to 
in any way foment a meddlesome disposition in the quar- 
rels of others, I for one, should be against it, and I 
believe every one of you are against it. [Hear, hear, 
hear.] That proverb of the scriptures is a good one in 
the matter of nations : "He that passeth by and meddleth 
with a quarrel not his own is one that taketh a dog by 
the ears." And so we have no necessity of going in their 
quarrels. They can better say of us as they said to the 
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father, '*You, sir, shall more command with years than 
by your weapons." And we will translate the words 
**years'* in this connection by "You, the people of the 
United States can more command the respect of the 
world by your strict adherance to justice, and by the 
admiration that the world has for you, great republic, 
than because of arms or navies." What are some of 
the other things? There are a great variety of subjects 
upon which I would like to speak to you, but any of 
them w^ould take a considerable time. A late subject 
most disaissed has been that of the great growth of 
combinations in this country. We have passed the point 
when we can prohibit enterprise simpl> because it is car- 
ried on on a large scale. To do so would be to kill the 
hen that lays the golden eggs. But we can keep these 
great organizations w^ithin the law, and enforce by the 
strictest rules, fairness and equality tow-ards all, so that 
they may not say, **I will sell to you, my favorite, but I 
will refuse to another who is not my favorite." So that 
they may not say, **I will sell at a cheap price in a locality 
where I have competitors who I desire to crush, but at a 
high price where there is no competition." The future 
will not, I think, point towards socialism, or the acqui- 
sition of these great industrial plants, but it will point 
towards strict government regulation. There should be 
a reasonable degree of publicity without espoinage or 
spying, and without undue interference with them, and 
provision should be made that justice alike shall be 
secured to the stockholder and the outside public. There 
should be the strictest regulations in regard to transporta- 
tion. The great combinations of the country that ha\e 
gained undue w^ealth have gained it largely by favors 
conferred upon them in the way of shipments of freight. 
Great progress was made in this matter last winter in the 
way of prohibition of rebates. Every shi|>per in this 
land, whether he ships one hundred pounds, whether the 
long line or by his warehouse should have equal rights 
with the largest combinations in the transportation busi- 
ness, whether a short distance or to seaboard, or wherever 
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he may desire to ship. There are advantages which 
belong^ to these great combinations which we cannot deny. 
But there are others which they may assume, which the 
law can properly deny to them. I have confidence that 
the An;erican people will solve this problem, not by hasty 
steps, but conservatively, carefully and justly. Bear in 
mind how easy it is to upset the relations which exist 
between industry and the public, how easy it is to repress 
enterprise even by slight legal persecution, but at the 
same time bring to the front a rational legislation and 
careful provision for the rights of all. I should like to 
talk to you about the currency of the future, and at length 
upon that subject, but I shall not have the opportunity. 
I always feel, however, when I talk upon that subject, 
like quoting that saying, at least when talking to bankers, 
**It is a great deal easier to write about money than it is 
to get it," and those who have it, make themselves very 
merry at the expense of those who only know how to 
talk about it. I probably belong in that latter class. The 
great defect in our present system is in its inflexibility. 
We have a system that governs the issue of currency — 
the government issues the currency, which almost every 
other civilized nation on the globe has tried and aban- 
doned, nevertheless, the conservative spirit of the people, 
which at first opposed it, now favors it. And we cannot 
expect suddenly to do away with the greenbacks. It was 
tried with much misgiving in the time of the civil war, 
but it has been tried and I thing that man would be bold 
who would say that in certain periods of our history it 
has not done well. But there is not that opportunity to 
increase and diminish the currency in resp>onse to the 
demands of trade. Money should be a mechanism or an 
instrument which can increase and decrease according to 
the requirements of the times. The demands were not 
the same in autumn as in the spring, they are not the 
same in two successive years at the same time. We have 
one very glaring defect in our present system, it seems to 
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me, and that arises from the independent sub-treasury 
system by which great sums of money are paid into the 
government vault and retained there. Unfortunately the 
amount is very uneven at different seasons of the year. 
A great amount is there when it is needed in the -channels 
of trade, and there is comparatively a small amount there 
when none is needed. There was in a single month, when 
twenty or forty millions of money was placed in circula- 
tion due to the operations of the treasury department. 
It is with the utmost deference I speak of it in an address 
to bankers, but it seems to me there is great danger also 
in the present custom by which the central reserve cities, 
three in number, pay interest upon deposits and accumu- 
late great sums of money, particularly at New York City. 
This money is in the nature of commercial deposits. It 
may be needed any day. But the reserve banks pay 
interest upon it. If they pay interest, they must utilize 
it. There is a time when there is a slack money market, 
the borrower is not seekingf the lender, the lender is seek- 
ing the borrower, and this money is put out on call lonas. 
What is the result? Stocks rise in value because of the 
great volume of money that is upon the market. The 
speculator who sees that stocks are rising, borrows more, 
until little by little this great reserve fund, which should 
be retained until a time when there is a strong and legiti- 
mate demand for money is put out in these speculative 
operations. Then there comes a time for the marketing 
of crops; what is called in England, the "Autumn drain," 
and very large additional sums of money are required. 
But it is not easy to utilize these call loans. The moment 
you seek to do it outside, you will create a panic in the 
stock exchange, which would go through all depart- 
ments of industry. 

As to remedies, asset currency would no doubt partly 
meet the situation. But until there is a change in our 
independent treasury system, and I am inclined to think 
also some difference in the regulations and methods em- 
ployed in regard to the payment of interest on reserve 
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funds, there will still be a diflference in our currency, but, 
nevertheless, the banking community can exercise that 
degree of caution and prudence which will do much to 
mitigate the alarm which might otherwise arise. 

There are many other things I would like to talk upon 
to you. Time is too short. We are having a good deal 
of discussion as to the revision, as it is called, of the tariff. 
Every country must, in going through a natural course of 
development, go through three stages. The first is one 
of early settlement, when the natural policy adopted is 
that of absolute free trade. So that clothing, implements, 
all that is needed, may be obtained at the lowest possible 
price. So that the raw material, as the term is used, may 
be readily shipped to other countries. The second stage 
is a period of restriction of tariffy when the varied capaci- 
ties of the country can be developed. When the different 
capacities of men, for one of the great objects of the 
tariff is to give opportunity to the young people of the 
country to choose their occupations ; one who has a genius 
for mechanics to be occupied in that way ; an opportunity, 
by the influence of tariff, to place upon a firm foundation 
all of the industries which may be profitably conducted in 
the country. The third stage is one in which there may 
be a diminishing of the tariff. But this should be under- 
taken with the utmost conservatism. I would not believe 
in the maintenance of a tariff in such a country as Spain, 
where for centuries they have been developing all the 
lines they can develop. It would seem to me that a pro- 
tective tariff there is an injury rather than a benefit. But 

that man would be very reckless who w^ould say to them, 
you can build up a country without an era of protection 

in the face of the experience of the whole world. Great 
Britain tried it not for years alone, but for centuries, and 
it was not until the experiment had been fully tried, and 
it was not until the demand for food became pressing that 
she adopted the policy of free trade. Why ? Because she 
had reached the maximum of her development w-hich 
could be obtained under the policy of protection. We, at 
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some time in the future, perhaps now, on a multitude of 
articles, have reached this same position. But I say to 
you, '*A plaugue upon both your houses/' There is no 
reason why we should worry about this problem, which 
should be settled not according to theorists, not accord- 
ing to the ideas of tariff protectionists, tariff for revenue, 
tariff as a principle of universal application, but rather 
because it is a matter of policy differing in different 
countries and at different times in the same country. I 
would advocate an amount of conservatism in the chang- 
ing of laws with reference to tariff; there is no other 
country in the world that, notwithstanding the conser- 
vatism of which I have spoken, that has had such sudden 
changes as we have had: The policy that points toward 

protection one day and towards free trade the next. The 
policy that points towards a silver standard one day and 
towards the gold standard the next. Let us work out 
these problems with some degree of fixedness and accord- 
ing to conservative lines. 

Citizens of Detroit, members of the Bankers' Club, 
and citizens of Michigan, the message of progress and of 
commerce knocks at our door, bids us to arise and go 
forth throughout the whole earth. The timid will sit 
still, the sluggard will linger and wait, but in this great 
onward movement, there will be leaders who are brave, 
strong, and true. Strength grows. Will succeeds, 
Industry wins, not as in the olden days on the bU^dy 
field, but in the counting house, in the workshops, in all 
the varied occupations of our varied citizenship. In this 
forward march may you be in the very forefront, as it 
were, on the field of battle, for the world is moving on 
and we are in the forefront. Most of all, we can remem- 
ber and remember with satisfaction, that that which gives 
us the greatest opportunity is the possession of American 
citizenship. A type of manhood which will flourish like 
that plant of perennial bloom when dynasties of the world 

shall decay, and crowns, though studded with diamonds, 
shall crumble. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Geo. H. Barbour: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen 
of the Bankers' Club, I know I only voice the sentiment 
of every gentleman here when I say we all feel under 
many obligations to the speaker of the evening. He has 
presented to us many points of interest and which I 
know we all thoroughly endorse, and I move you, sir, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Burton, for the able address he 
has given us this evening, and I call for a rising vote. 

The motion was unanimously carried by a rising 
vote. 

Mr. Burton : I am very much obliged to you. The 
thanks are due to you. No one can talk unless he is given 
attention, and that I certainly have had. 

Chairman Shaw: Gentlemen, we have been 
favored this evening with the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
Elliott, who has kindly consented to address the club for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. Elliott : Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Bankers' Club, you have had a statesman, and now you 
are to hear from a preacher, and what do either of them 
know about banking? [Laughter.] When I came up 
the stairs this evening, I left my coat and hat in the cloak 
room and about the first person I saw was my friend at 
my left, Mr. Barbour, and he was adorned with this 
yellow label. I at once caught on to the significance of 
the whole thing. The color was symbolical. It meant 
that as a conservative l3ody of men you believe in a 
standard that got its color from that metal which most 
richly reflects the sunlight. And when I came into the 
room, and looked at the decoration of the tables, I saw 
that the symbolism had been most happily carried out. 
And then, directly, when the first article on the bill of 
fare was presented, the anchovy paste on the cracker, I 
saw at once that the symbolic sign in white upon it 
(referring to the pastry dollar) that represents what the 
American citizen pursues more eagerly than the sign of 
the cross, the sign of the almighty dollar. And then I 
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began to understand fully the sort of company I had got 
into. And what message could I bring out of my money- 
less experience, which could at all instruct you who have 
to do with this rich and vast and potent reality which so 
controls the world to-day? And yet when I thought a 
little more closely I discovered there were some principles 
that must necessarily enter and lie back of all your useful 
activities. For the mechanism of exchange, after all, 
rests upon two great religious principles : one is faith, for 
credit which is the very life and soul of exchange is to a 
large extent an example of that which lies at the very 
foundation of Christian character, faith. There is no 
such enormous and stupendous act of believing as is per- 
formed every day in a counting house. 

Then there is another element in it: did you ever 

reflect, gentlemen, that the banking system, that this vast 
mechanism of exchange which rests on money and its use 
and the entire credit system, can only exist in high forms 
of civilization? Down below there is of course a rude 
rule of thumb which is represented by barter; money is 
kept in large quantities and passes from hand to hand in 
all transactions. It is only when there is a large element 
of human solidarity, when men begin to act not as indi- 
viduals but as vast communities, that it is possible to have 
this labor saving devise we call exchange, and so, after 
all, there is another vast principle, the principle of love, 
involved in the banking system. Faith, represented by 
credit, and love, represented by solidarity, these are essen- 
tial to the mechanism of exchange. 

I am interested in this question of currency. When 
the speaker began talking on finances, I immediately 
wanted to make a speech on that subject. When he talked 
to you on the tariff, I at once, as a historical democrat, 
believing thoroughly in free trade, local self-government, 
cind all those things, w^anted to ask you to face the present 
situation when no longer are we busily engaged in work- 
ing up a home market, but are facing the sea and seeking 
a world market. America is no longer turning her eyes 
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inward, concentrating all her attention in what is going 
on inside of her own bowels, but is looking bravely out 
and around the world, and it is about nme we began to 
leap some of those rich harvests that nations have 
gathered from the fields of ocean, and if we are going 
to do that, we will have to have some larger and more 
liberal commercial policy, will we not? Then I would 
like to talk about currency, too. I am not a banker or 
the son of a banker, and the closest relation which I have 
with the banking business is a very small account, which 
means my monthly salary paid in and usually checked 
out before the last day of the month. Yet in spite of 
my very slight connection with the banking business, 
I want to inform you, gentlemen, that many years 
ago, when just out of college, I had devised in my own 
brain a system of currency very much like the asset cur- 
rency which is now proposed. And so I am necessarily 
at the present time a most enthusiastic and devoted advo- 
cate of a flexible currency which is based upon some 
form of substantial guaranty. And then I should like to 
have said something about the history of this whole 
matter. My first public contact with the matter of cur- 
rency came somewhat in this way : years ago I was pastor 

of a little church in Iowa in a town of about 1,500 
population, with a very little feeble Methodist church, and 

those were the days of the greenback agitation. I can 
well remember the eloquence over the * 'dollar of our 
daddies." There came to the town where I lived a 
prominent agitator of this new device by which you 
made a gold mine out of a paper mill and some lamp 
black and a printing press. It was Mr. M. M. Pomeroy. 
Any of you remember Brick? He of the greatest sense 
and nonsense, and infinitely entertaining man, eloquent, 
witty. He was advocating the dollar of our daddies 
and the making of money by fiat, and while speaking he 
told us what an awful coward gold was, for when the 
troubles of the civil war came upon us, gold immediately 
seemed to flee from us and left us without its company. 
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to fight all alone while the dear greenback stood with us. 
Of course it did. Have you ever had a dollar that was 
worth anything that would stay by you ? Have you ever 
had a dollar that was not worth anything that anybody 

wanted? I never have. In the course of his remarks 
he got off that remarkable and time-worn argument that 
"a yard is the measure of length, a pint cup is the measure 
of capacity, a dollar is the measure of value. You no 
more need a redeemable dollar than you need a redeem- 
able pint cup, or you need a redeemable yard stick.'' That 
strudk the audience as very brilliant. At the close of the 
speech, I was not called upon, but I felt called upon to 
ask some questions, so although I was a preacher and 
had no business to know anything about finance, I arose 
and asked Mr. Pomeroy the privilege of asking some 
questions. It was readily granted. I said, **You have 
said something about not needing a redeemable dollar. 
Now, let me ask you, is not a yard stick a measure of 
Itngth because it has length?'' **Yes, certainly." "Is 
not a pint cup a measure of capacity because it has 

capacity?" **Yes, sir." I think he saw where he was 
landing, and said, "Now, if a dollar is the measure of 

value, ought it not to have value?" [Lauther and ap- 
plause.] Well, that somehow brought a coolness on the 
meeting. [Laughter.] And that fall I stumped the 
county, preacher as I was, with a Roman Catholic friend 
of mine, who happened to be a banker, against the green- 
back heresy. Some of those debates are very interesting 
to recall, now that we stand in the days of solid and 
substantial values as the basis of finance. I can remem- 
ber some farmer calling out in the country schoolhouse : 
"We want more money." I said, "My friend, that is 
right; so do I. Here is my friend McHugh, he repre- 
sents bloated, hard-hearted capital, and I represent needy 
and dependent labor, and I go to McHugh and say, 
'Here, I w-ant some money ; have you got money ? It is 
a singular thing that you fellows always have money, and 
I never do. Can I have some of yours ?' * Yes, yes ; how 
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much do you want?' *I want five thousand dollars/ 
*How will you have it?* *I will take it in one hundred 
dollar bills/ *A11 right/ *By the way, Mr. Elliott, 
where are your collaterals T 'Collaterals ! What's them ?' 
*Why, have you got any securities that are worth any- 
thing? Have you got some ware-house receipts for 
grain?' 'Why, no; if I had all that prc^erty 1 wouldn't 
want any of your money/ " And so I said to my friend, 
the farmer, *'You want more money; don't you think you 
had better inflate collaterals, and then McHugh would 
let us have all the money we want/' But I do not care 
to go back to those old errors. ITiey belong to a past 
day, and they seem funny to us who have come to see 
such a substantial basis for the whole financial situation. 
Mr. Burton, in his speech, declared that the day of 
sentimental issues was over in the political and com- 
mercial life of the world, and in the sense in which he 
said it, it was undoubtedly true, but I should be sorry, 
indeed, gentlemen, if in the business of trade and com- 
merce and manufacture, and in your great work of con- 
trolling the exchanges of the world there entered no con- 
siderations of sentiment and feeling. **After all, not to 
create only." I should imagine that, after all, one of the 
reasons you fellows work and toil for dollars is because 
somewhere there is a little woman, and children, and a 
family. Because somewhere there is a home for which 
you are striving and working, you stand up against the 
hard, rude contact of life. Your money would be worth 
nothing but for that. It would be an evil day, indeed, 
for the United States of America when rampant com- 
mercialism, when a mere desire for materialistic progress 
should make us blind to the things that are really worth 
v^hile, such as art, and beauty, and culture, and home, 
and education, and the larger growth of a spiritual man- 
hood. After all, factories, railways, steamships, banks, 
these are but the scaffolding about an unseen temple that 
is being built up within them and which w^ill outlive 
them all. 
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Two years ago I stood just atout in this very plate, 
ab Mr. Barbour remembers, trying to explain as well I 
could, to the Merchants' and Manufacturers' Exchange 
of this city, the question of the anthracite coal strikers 
and their needs. None of us sitting at that time imagined 
the history that has transpired since. None of us, look- 
ing \n the future, could have dreamed any such dark, 
awful cloud as has been over our country for the past 
several months. Gentlemen, things- of that sort may well 
cause us to pause in all our schemes of aggrandizement 
and our search for power and greatness. There still lies 
at the very heart of our whole industrial system the 
question of simple manhood, of blood, of nerve, and 
feeling, the human passions you will never get rid of. 
Human hearts with their everlasting aspirations, men 
with their passions, their loves and their hates, their 
fierce desires, these are always with us and will l)e, how- 
ever much we pile up the dollars. And as long as men 
are men, are moved by greed for gain and power on one 
side, and by brutal, ignorant desire on the other, you can 
never put emotional and sentimental considerations aside. 
It is a good sentimental proposition that we who stand 
for conservative elements of society, you, the bankers, 
and we, the ministers, who stand for the church, oldest 
conservative institution in the whole world, shall set our- 
selves up not only against war with foreign nations, but 
against industrial war at home. [Applause.] Of all 
evils, of all crimes, none is so great as a great strike, — 
unless it be the conditions which compel and excite a 
strike. [Applause.] 

Oh, I see I have another speech, but I will stop right 
there. The temptation is too great to go on. I say, 
gentlemen, there is danger that, you who represent the 
artificial, the artificial factor in production, shall forget 
the greater human factor. Those three great factors, 
land, capital, only have their meaning, because they mean 
bread, meat, and clothing, a richer life and fuller experi- 
ence to that other factor, labor, whether represented by 
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such laborers as you, and we are all workmen here, or 
those who are working at the forge or the plow. I 
would have you men feel a large, rich, human sympathy 
— no socialism, no artificial construction of human 
society, by which you level everybody down to some 
common basis, by which you take away the stimulus to 
individual life and individual motion. Nothing of that 
sort, but that which is the basis of all true manly develop- 
ment, that larger socialism, that socialism of the heart, 
that socialism of enriched sympathy, that socialism of a 
large love which makes every man in his place feel the 
pulse of the whole world, and know that he is a part of 
a great body of laborers, working for some great com- 
mon end and moving towards that great ** far-off divine 
event toward which the whole creation moves.*' The 
commercial progress of our country, all hail its onward 
march ; but I see something more divinely fair than that. 
1 sometimes have my visions. 

"I dip into the future far as human eye can see. 
See a vision of the world and all the wonder yel to be." 

And sometimes there comes a vision of that America that 
is to be. I see her coming, white robed, star crowned, 
across the purple mountains, across the silver rivers, 
across fields of golden grain. Wherever she steps there 
spring up fair flowers oif true science, lovely art, and holy 
faith. I see her standing as some ministering priestess in 
some future temple, resting upon pillars of purity and 
integrity, and all over arched by lofty thoughts of human- 
ity, that it may be fit for the indwelling of the American 
spirit. And I listen as well, and hear coming up from 
that fair future the songs of a happier people, a people 
who have realized the dreams of the past, the spirit of 
the fathers, the sacrifice of the days gone by, and of the 
strong, stirring, conquering days of the present. I hear 
them singing songs of that far-off triumph, and their 
swelling hearts of gladness bear up their songs of praise 
to heaven, even as a w-ave bears up its snowy ornament 
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of foam, and this is the burden of their song: **Behold, 
behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and the former 
things" — the shame, the poverty, the evil, the wrongs — 
**the former things have passed away !" All hail that day ! 
And every worker with brain or with hand, every pro- 
ducer, and you, too, who are producers, for exchange 
enlarges the possibilities of production — all help to bring 
in that larger day [applause] ; if we work not in the spirit 
simply of selfish gain, but of unselfish devotion to a large 
and common weal. [Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw: I see our committee has pro- 
vided us with some music at this point. We will listen 
to a duet by Messrs. Jarvis and Slade. 

Selection from "Dolly Varden," followed by an en- 
core, **Song of Victory." [Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw : I know there is no one in this 
district but what would like to listen to our representa- 
tive, who has kindly consented to address the Club for a 
few minutes. 

Hon. Alfred Lucking: Mr. President, and Gen- 
tlemen of this Club : The only consent that 1 have given 
to address this gathering is by rising to my feet at the 
present time. [Applause.] And the only reciuest is that 
made by the President in your hearing this minute. I 
did not come here to make a speech, and I shall rigidly 
adhere to the purpose of not making any speech. I feel a 
gratitude, which is hard to express, to your Executive 
Committee for giving me the privilege and the honor, by 
its invitation this evening, to listen to the gentleman from 
Ohio. I have long admired his career in Congress, for 
we all know that he is one of the great leaders of the ad- 
ministration party, and I have heard with unfeigned and 
undisguised pleasure some of the announcements which 
he has made. [Applause.] I do not care to specify par- 
ticularly, and shall not enter into any disaission of any 
of those policies, but it may not be amiss for me to 
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mention one or two things which call forth my approval 
and admiration. His words with reference to the subject 
of the increase of the navy, the vast appropriations which 
have been made for the navy this year, and the purposes 
for which it might be employed, his attitude, as one of the 
great leaders of the Republican party of this country, 
gives me hope and courage in the views which I entertain. 
I am somewhat of an old fogy myself with regard to the 

American idea of the American republic. I have great 
faith in the wisdom of the forefathers of this republic, 
and its statesmen for the first hundred years. I believe 
in that splendid policy of isolation, which the speaker 
has mentioned to-night. I believe it is the greatest 
advantage over other nations, which we possess as a 
nation. And any policy which calls upon us to create and 
maintain great armies or great navies, whether on land 
or sea. for purposes of aggression, or anything but 
defense, meets with a disapproval on my part, and with 
feelings so profound against it that it is utterly impossible 
for me to express it. And so, when the gentleman from 
Ohio voiced his doubts with regard to the policy which 
calls for the expenditure of eighty millions in a single 
appropriation for the navy, it gave me hope and courage 
to find those views held by one of the recognized leaders 
of the administration party. [Applause.] However, I 
am not going to make a speech, or discuss any policies. I 
know you gentlemen have attained your position in the 
financial world, and as leaders of Michigan finance by 
reason of your staid and sober habits, and that you 
believe in getting to bed early. I saw quite a number 
yawning a little bit just a few moments ago, an indica- 
tion that a long speech at this time would not be accepta- 
ble, and I do not intend to make any. I simply wish to 
again thank the committee for having the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Burton, a man who is celebrated, not 
simply because he is Chairman of the Committee of 
Rivers and Harbors, one of the most important commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives, a position which 
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of itself gives him a powerful influence, but because of 
the fact that he is recognized in that House as one of its 
natural leaders, by reason of his abilities, which are of a 
commanding character, as any person can ascertain by 
moving among the members for himself. Not alone by 
reason of these facts, but also because he is a celebrated 
author in the world of finance, the author of a standard 
work upon Financial Crisis and Depressions. Sitting 
beside him to-night he demonstrated in a few minutes 
his w^onderful knowledge of statistics and of figures, 
giving me even the population of Detroit in closer num- 
bers than I know it myself, and important information 
with reference to our rivers and harbors and the 
geography and topography of Michigan and its relations 
generally. 

While in Washington a few weeks ago endeavoring 
to learn a few things with reference to the duties which 
may be cast upon me in the coming Congress, I met with 
some matters of disappointment; some things which sur- 
prised me. In the House of Representatives it was sur- 
prising to note how little attention was given to the 
business that was being transacted. How some of the 
very ablest men were engaged in debate, and hardly any- 
body listening to them, only a few around them, who 
might happen to be specially interested in the particular 
question, and the others engaged in conversation or 
reading newspapers, or writing letters or something of 
that kind. And on one of the days two of the very ablest 
members we have, who stand the highest, who are the 
most respected, were debating sharply, and yet but a very 
few of the members, perhaps thirty out of the two or 
three hundred present, were giving attention apparently 
to what was going on. The turmoil and disturbance was 
great, and no matter what gems of oratory and eloquence 
might be dropping from their lips, little or no attention 
was paid to them. And some of the members told me 
that was the case on all occasions. One said, **Whv, that's 
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nothing. They do not even listen to me when I talk." [Laugh- 
ter.] That was our friend Smith, of Adrian. On the particu- 
lar day referred to I was introduced to quite a good many 

members, and their universal statement was that these 
debaters were two of our best men, and yet nobody 
seemed to secure a hearing, not even our ablest members. 
On this occasion one was Mr. Sherman, of New York, 
and the other was our friend who has addressed us here 
this evening. [Applause.] On the other hand, over in 
the Senate, all was different. An aged gentleman in 
**lean and slippered pantaloon,'' was engaged in talking 
in a very light tone and everybody was listening to him. 
Every member was in his seat, every clerk, every page, 
and spectators in the galleries. It was so different. The 
attention was so intense, and yet the subject was not of 
great interest. The disappointment to me in the contrast, 
when I observed the character of the house, the way it 
was run, the fact that no member seemed to have atten- 
tion paid to him, that he was lost in the whirlpool, as it 
were, made me think that if I had known last October 
what I know now about it, I would have chosen the other 
house. [Laughter and applause.] Perhaps, you thought 
I was going to say, I would not have taken the nomina- 
tion. Well, no doubt if I had known about it, knowing 
how Senator Alger prefers a boisterous life, some trade 
might have been arranged with him, but it is entirely too 
late now. [Continued applause.] 

Chairman Shaw : While it is necessary to take a 

little exception to our representative in regard to the 

habits of bankers as to being out late, for the majority of 

bankers made provision for being out late before they left 

home. Yet we will pass that. We have with us to-night 

one of the representative bankers of the State. I find his 

name on the programme, and no doubt, the Committee 

have fully announced their intentions towards him. 
Whether or not that be the fact, I know him capable of 

interesting the Club for a few minutes, and we would like 
to listen to Mr. Lucius Lilly, of Tecumseh. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Lucius Lilly: Gentlemen, this is taking me 
a little unawares. My chief business in life has been 
to listen, not to talk. The most that 1 have ever had 
to say was Yes or No, and I sometimes wish I hadn't 
said either. [Laughter.] I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the remarks of the gentlemen here that 
have spoken to us to-night, and it takes me back a good 
many years. I have followed through many schemes of 
finance. I have seen the birth, manhood, old age, and 
death of many of them. Some of them have lived a good 
long time. Some of them have kept ^raveling around to 
save funeral expenses. And one, now, that is in the 
throes of dissolution, wants to be buried with a crow^n of 
thorns on a basis of sixteen to one. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] Gentlemen, I had no idea of being called upon in 
this manner. In the first place, I cannot talk, in the next 
place, I do not know as I would if I could. It is true I 
have been a long time in the banking business, and I have 

seen the ups and downs of it from beginning to end. I 
see Mr. Burton in his talk to us, says we ought not to pay 
interest on deposits. And I agree with him. [Laughter.] 
I never did and I never will, but I like to get interest out 
of the other fellows. I have in my possession now some 
specimens of branch banking and asset currency. I have 
here in my pocket some symbols of the Branch Bank of 
the United States. I have one five-dollar note that was 
issued, as they told me. to pay my great great grand- father 
for his service in the Revolutionary War. I see the man 
that told me. I don't know that it is so. 

A Voice: You don't recollect? 

Mr. Lilly : No, I don't recollect. I have seen all 
these ups and downs in currency in biuiks and financial 
institutions. There was a time, way back, as long ago as 
I can remember, when an old German got a dollar note 
out in the country, and it looked bad, and he drove ten 
miles to town to see if it was not altered from a ten. 
[Laughter.] I was at one time in the general ticket office 
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of the Lake Shore road. We had a table about six feet 
lon^. It was piled about so deep with currency, and we 
poor fellows had to sit there and sort it day in and day 
out. Here was a package that would ^o to pay the men 
that were working* on the tracks; that package would go 
to pay this railroad, and another to pay that railroad, and 
about every three out of four was either an altered or 
counterfeit note. I do not know as I can tell you any 
more about this thing than you know. I could go on and 
talk very wise about this financial question, and when I 
got through I would not know any more about it than 
you do. Now, gentlemen, I could talk to you, but if you 
will excuse me, I do not want to say anything more. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw: Gentlemen, we are favored to- 
night with one of our representative men and townsmen, 
whom we have great respect for, and for various reasons. 
We would like to hear now from the Hon. Alfred I. 
Murphy. [Applause. ] 

Hon. Alfred J. Murphy: Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen : You have heard of the man who, when attend- 
ing the funeral of his wife, and upon being asked to 
accompany his mother-in-law to the funeral service, said 
that detracted greatly from the pleasure of the occasion. 
[Laughter.] And this unexpected summons is the only 
detraction from the very rare pleasure this occasion has 
afforded. I am glad of the opportunity, however, if for 
no other reason, than to express my very deep and abid- 
ing appreciation of the compliment conferred, and honor 
given by your invitation to be here to-night. It strtick me 
a moment ago that perhaps if this assemblage had done 
nothing less, it has achieved something worthy of remem- 
brance, and something of significance in demonstrating 
that the divergence between the points of view of one 
who is at present the leader of the great Republican 
party, and one who is undoubtedly to be a leader of the 
great Democratic party, is not so wide. [Applause.] 
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Those who read the signs of the times are of one mind 
upon the question that this is distinctively a commercial 
nation. And that its future growth and prosperity 
depends upon the conserving of all its forces that tend to 
make it a great commercial nation. And it follows, as 
was said by the distinguished speaker of the evening, 
necessarily, that the great problems that press for solu- 
tion are, therefore, economic problems. You, as a great 
conserving force, representing as you do not only the 
producer but the consumer, can appreciate truly that the 
solution of these economic questions, the guiding princi- 
ple must be and should be the attainment of justice, and 
he who comes to the consideration of these problems 
moved by any hostility, guided by any other interest than 
that which will produce mutuality instead of antagonism 
between the producing and the consuming elements, 
between those who labor by the brain and those who labor 
by the hand, is an enemy of both, and the enemy of the 
country, and the enemy of its welfare. Can we not come 
to a consideration of these questions guided solely and 
alone by high-minded eflforts to do what is right, to pro- 
tect and conserve all elements of the community, be they 
high or be they lowly in the world ? And as suggested by 
the distinguished speaker of the evening, I think it no idle 
dream, the day may yet come when the eagles of war may 
be a thing of the past; that there shall l^e some interna- 
tional tribunal of arbitration, if you will, in the majesty 
of whose decrees shall be written for the world the era 
of universal peace; and within the borders of our country 
may not the time come when all men shall be rationally 
moved and guided by the attainment, not of partisan or 
personal ends, but by the attainment of the right. Those 
who preach that doctrine, I think, preach the welfare of 
the country. Broad is the way and long, and there is 
opportunity all along that highway of ihe country's pro- 
gress, there is equal and fair opportunity for him who 
toils either by brain or by brawn, and he who preaches 
hostility between capital upon the one side, and lalx)r on 
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the other, is the enemy of both, and an antagonist of his 
country and of the future. [Applause.] And in the 
supremacy of law, in its majesty, in its equal enforce- 
ment upon all, the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, regardless of race, creed, and other condition, lies 
the security of this country. [Applause.] For after 
legislation has failed to solve problems, the final solution 
comes with the courts, which deal with the supremacy 
of the law, with the sacredness of the individual, with the 
securing of equal rights for all, and with the protection 
of the rights of person and of property. Then let us see 
to it that we approach these questions, not in a spirit of 
antagonism, not with any effort to arouse class hatred, 
but in that spirit, not in independence, but of mutual inter- 
dependence. No man liveith to himself alone. The 
brotherhood of man more and more becomes a living 
reality, as the interests of the community become diverse, 
and as these questions can be met in a rational spirit, 
securing to every man and to every interest its full and 
adequate protection under the law, then, and not until then 
will many, as I believe, of these industrial and social 
problems be solved. Tliey who seek by reason, rather 
than by force; by mutual interests, rather than by hatred, 
to serve their country well, are doing their duty as citizens 
and as men, and l)ecause such a body as this, representing 
as it does, not only its own individual interests, but the 
varied interests of the community, the interests of the 
small depositor, the interests of the great manufacturer, 
because you, of all men, are most directly and deeply 
interested in the welfare of the community, and in the 
rational solution of these problems. I think it is a great 
and rare privilege to have been permitted to join with you 
to-night in listening to these several addresses. It is, 
indeed, a matter of regret that they caimot be afforded a 
wider hearing. Is there any one here to-night, I care not 
what be his political creed, who did not feel deeply moved 
by the conservative, careful, and patriotic statement of the 
present and future prospects of this country's industrial 
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growth as presented by Cong^ressman Burton? We can 
lay aside our feelings, and the day must come when parti- 
sanship shall be made subservient to the country's wel- 
fare. We can lay aside our feelings and join him, or any 
patriotic man, in which the conservative, patriotic consid- 
erations of the questions now pressing for solution ? I am 
glad, indeed, to have been permitted to join you to-night, 
but am doubly indebted because of this rare opportunity 
for hearing so careful, conscientious, and patriotic a dis- 
cussion of the industrial issues here now before the people. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw : Our committee has been able to 
secure for this evening the promise of a few remarks from 
Mr. Michael Brennan. Mr. Brennan, gentlemen. 

Mr. Michael Brennan: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: I have been congratulating myself to-night that 
I would enjoy the privilege of a listener and a consumer. 
I have enjoyed the privilege of being a consumer, together 
with some of my fellows around this festive board. And 
I am very sorry that you should have felt it necessary to 
call upon me at this late hour, because I still see, notwith- 
standing the eloquent words of wisdom that have fallen 
from some of the lips that have preceded me, that there is 
a tired feeling, whether it is due to eloquence, or the other 
things, I will leave you to be the judge. Now, I can only 
say my own views coincide with those of our respected 
congressman and Judge Murphy upon the splendid elo- 
quent remarks that have been delivered to-night from the 
eloquent tongue of Congressman Burton. His views so 
express my own sentiments that the strongest support 
and approbation that I could give would be silence. At 
the same time, I did feel somewhat comforted by perhaps 
the more ideal words of the preacher, who, like myself, 
was an old-time Democrat, and modified somewhat by the 
cherished customs and beliefs of the past. I did not, how- 
ever, have the same view when I came into the hall, nor 
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did 1 look upon these decorations with the same misgiv- 
ings, or with the same suspicion that the eloquent preacher 
has. Because to me, who had presided at a St. Patrick's 
banquet a week ago to-night, 1 felt it as a challenge, not 
emblematic altogether of gold, or a political following, but 
a great many of you understand, when 1 looked upon 
this beautiful yellow foliage, and saw underneath it and 
supporting it that fresh charming green, then I said, it is 
that union of honest sentiment that has been so ably typi- 
fied to-night in hearing that splendid spokesman of the 
administration, followed by our own eloquent congress- 
man here, all their views, all their sentiments, all their 
beliefs, working in harmony for the common good, for 
the common weal, and for the common advancement of 
our American interests. I was very much surprised and 
very much struck with the sentiment of Mr. Lucking that 
he was sorry that he did not strive for the other house. 
I had occasion to-day to meet a gentleman that was very 
much interested in that struggle, and I could read between 
the lines that he also was sorry that he did not choose the 
other house. [Laughter and applause.] 

But it is too bad we cannot have more meetings of the 
Bankers' Club of Detroit. You represent the financial 
interests. You represent all, and all should stand in front 
in all public questions that are mooted in our community. 
You should stand and be in the front of every movement 
that speaks for the welfare and for the progress of the City 
of Detroit. And I wish to say to-night, seeing so many 
intelligent bankers, and it is seldom I see so many intelli- 
gent ones, at least, you do not look half so intelligent 
when I want a discount. There is a movement in Detroit 
at the present time to combine some isolated public organ- 
izations. There is a movement to unite the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Trade, the Merchants' and 
Manufacturers' Exchange, and the Credit Men's Associa- 
tion, and all those quasi public associations that are sup- 
posed to exist for the welfare of Detroit, and in that 
movement I wish that you bankers of Detroit would put 
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your shoulder to the wheel and help on the organization 
of the greater Board of Trade, and that greater Chamber 
of Commerce, and that greater Merchants' and Manufac- 
turers' Exchange, that ought to have some weight in the 
deliberations and the policy of the City of Detroit. [Ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen, there is a lack of public sentiment in 
Detroit. We have a splendid city. We have splendid 
men, splendid individuals, splendid corporations, but your 
time is so wasted like a lot of old women in decrying 
the success of your more successful neighbors. Now, 1 
am speaking a little harshly, but I am speaking a little 
earnestly, and I say you ought all to unite. I am in 
favor of that splendid isolation as a nation, that we ought 
to preserve. I agree with the speaker, Mr. Burton, I 
agree with Mr. Lucking, but I am not in favor of the 
splendid isolation which Detroit enjoys, especially in the 
winter time. I am in favor of a bridge. [Applause.] 
And much as I despise my Canadian neighbors, I would 
like to be closer allied with them. And I hope that the 
Bankers' Club with the other organizations, will work 
together on all these public questions. I hope you will 
make such an impression upon ,the public record of 
Detroit as you have made upon these splendid viands 
placed before you to-night. [Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw : The next on the programme 
will be a solo by Sam Slade. 

Song. 

Chairman Shaw : We have with us several repre- 
sentatives from our Second City, Grand Rapids. And I 
know the members of the Bankers' Club will be glad to 
listen to Mr. Clay H. Hollister. 

Mr. Holuster : Gentlemen of the Bankers' Club of 
Detroit. In condescending to elect to membership a few 
of the representatives fr.om outside banks, is only excelled 
by your courtesy in calling upon them to speak and to 
respond to this very charming evening in a fitting way. 
I am sure it has l^een a great pleasure to me to be here 
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with others from outside, not only to Hsten to the elo- 
quent words of the speakers and to gain a new inspira- 
tion, as an American citizen, but, to come back, 1 feel 
that we may be still prouder of our country than w-e have 
been, and we gain a sort of inspiration in looking into 
your faces, and a good deal of goodly fellowship. It is 
a pleasure to me always to come here, and to renew my 
acquaintance with those whom I have met before, and 
to meet many of the new bankers here who are helping to 
expand the financial interests of this city. I am sure I 
would like to be here often. Grand Rapids to-night 
would bring her greeting to Detroit. And \vhile she is 
still second, and may repeat that time-worn phrase, that 
she hopes to be first some day, she gives you the right 
hand of fellowship, and congratulates you upon your 
splendid success. [Applause.] 

From all parts of the banquet room, at this point, 
came cries of Green ! Green ! Walk ! Walk ! Walk ! To 
which Gen. Green finally responded as follows: 

Gen. Green : Gentlemen, Green and Shakespeare 
never repeat. But there is one thing on which I would 
like to put myself on record before this assemblage of 
bankers. There was one remark uttered that struck me 
very forcibly ; it may be that my military training has 

led me to think differently from the two principal speak- 
ers of the evening. Congressman Burton spoke about 
the isolation of this American continent. I take it that 

he meant political, not commercial. A bank with a large 
surplus, and large capital that uses that surplus and 
capital for the degrading of other similar institutions, is 
an enemy to finance. A corporation with a large capital, 
and large surplus, and large business, which uses that 
power to degrade others in the same line of business, is 
an enemy to commerce and to trade. A nation that uses 
its power to conquer and use and degrade other nations, 
is an enemy to the world. All three of these should tie 
put down by combining against them. But a hank with 
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a large surplus in the legitimate use of its business, a cor- 
poration with a large business, which is not used for the 
degradation of other business, and a nation with a large 
force which is not used for conquest, is generally let 
alone to attend to the business in which they are engaged. 
And I say, gentlemen, that every one of us should, in 
these three lines of business, put themselves in such a 
position that they can maintain isolation if they wish to; 
that they can do their business without the interference 
of others; that they will not have combinations against 
them, either by political power, or by armed force, or 
otherwise, but may maintain the business in which they 
are engaged. The United States of America, in the posi- 
tion they are fast assuming in the affairs of the world, is 
breeding the combination of the entire world against 
them. And when they can defeat them upon commercial 
grounds they will defeat them on others; and I say the 
United States should be prepared, should be in such a 
position, so strong, on the sea and on the land, that they 
can be permitted to go on and do anytliing they wish to 
do outside of the oppression of other nations, without 
the interference — and that they cannot do — without the 
strength which is given them by a large navy, and by a 
good-sized army. I think the appropriation of eighty 
millions for the navy of the United States should l)e 
doubled instead of cut in two. It may be presumptions 
on my part to make these statements; 1 am not a states- 
man, I am not even a banker. I simply use my position 
here for the purpose of airing those few opinions. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Shaw: I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity before the meeting adjourns to thank the members 
of the Bankers' Club and the Executive Committee for 
the support given me, and I am glad of the opportunity 
of introducing to the meml)ers present, the new President. 
Mr. Chas. F. Collins. Gentlemen, your new President. 
[Cheers.] 
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Mr. Collins: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am 
certainly very much pleased at the high honor you have 
given me in electing me President of the Bankers' Club 
of Detroit. And when the Nominating Committee made 
up the slate I assure you I had nothing to do with it, and 
the honor you have conferred upon me is fully appre- 
ciated, and I trust that in the discharge of my duties that 
I can acquit myself with as much honor as my predeces- 
sors, and this being my first appearance, and the evening 
wearing to a late hour, I guess you will have to exaise 
me from any further remarks. Again, I thank you. 

[Cries of Livingstone, Livingstone, from different 
parts of the room.] 

Chairman Shaw^ : There is a call all along the line 
for Mr. Livingstone. 

Mr. Livingstone : It is too late. 
Mr. Barbour : Make it short. 

Mr. Livingstone : It seems superfluous, at this late 
hour in the evening, when everyone is tired and anxious 
to get home, to take up further time. As far as the 
prosperity of this great country of ours is concerned, and 
as to its place in the future, I think none of us have any 
doubt. I think in the space of about one minute, if we 
look at some statistics, any question as to the future will 
be thoroughly dispelled, even in the minds of the greatest 
pessimists. If he looks back a short time, in 1894, when 
16 millions of deposits were drawn from the savings 
banks of this country by the laboring classes who had to 
have it, and in 1895, when in all the savings banks of 
this great nation, the total deposits was about one billion 
eight hundred millions of dollars, and nt the close of 1902 
it was two billion eight hundred millions, an increase in 
about seven years of one billion of dollars; that our 
clearings in the last seven years have increased from 
fifty to one hundred billions, when these figures stare us 
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in the face we cannot lcK>k with any misgivings on the 
future. I think, perhaps, the best barometer of the great 
increase in prosperity of any country is the freight ton- 
nage which it handles during the year. It is, so to speak, 
the great life artery of the business industry of the 
nation. Last year the railroads of this country handled 
one billion and a half tons of freight, and over six hun- 
dred millions of passengers. And the freight tonnage 
handled by the railroads of these United States in 1902 
exceeded the entire tonnage moved by all the railroads 
of all the rest of the world together, including the ocean 
tonnage. And this does not include the great tonnage 
that we have on the Great Lakes here. But, gentlemen, 
I do not care to take up any time in talking about the 
prosperity of this country upon which we all agree. I 
simply want to add a word relative to the guest of the 
evening. I received a dispatch from your Secretary ask- 
ing me at Washington to get a speaker to come to 
Detroit on this occasion. It happened to be towards the 
close of Congress when every one was busy. I was pecu- 
liarly anxious, for many reasons, that you should have 
an opf>ortunity, if possible, to hear Mr. Burton, knowing 
his great ability, his great knowledge of economic ques- 
tions, and his rare ability on all of these diversified ques- 
tions which are of so much interest to all of us. I was 
exceedingly anxious he should be prevailed upon to come 
here, at much inconvenience to himself, for he was tired 
out and wanted to go South at close of long session to rest, 
but finally consented, if *we would fix a date a little later 
so allowing him to clean up some important business he 
had on hand, that he would come here at this time. And 
I want to say but this, that able and eloquent as his 
address was here to-night, to all of which we have 
listened with the most intense interest and appreciation, 
I assure you, gentlemen, that there are other topics also 
which at some future time, if you could get our distin- 
guished guest of the evening to come here and talk to you 
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about, would be of intense interest ; for instance, on com- 
merce and transportation questions, I think that he, 
notwithstanding that so many of us who Uve here, in this 
water bound peninsula state, and think we know all about 
water tonnage and commerce, you would find he could 
paint a picture, every word of which would be true, and 
yet would read like a fairy tale. We have had from our 
State of Michigan on the Committee of Commerce in the 
past distinguished people, men like Zachariah Chandler, 
to whom, by the way, we owe the first great improve- 
ment on the Great Lakes waterway, the St. Clair Ship 
Canal. It was due almost solely to his untiring efforts 
that that became a success; and also the late lamented 
James McMillan, to whom every heart turns fondly, but 
of all men that stand out in Congress at present, and I 
think I speak advisedly, because it so happens that I am in 
this line of business, and occupy a position where it 
becomes my daily duty to come in contact with these 
matters day in and day out, and I have had occasion in 
years gone by to come in contact with some of the ablest 
and best, and without doubt, the very best informed men 
on these particular questions that have ever occupied posi- 
tions in the National Capital, and I say with the greatest 
possible respect for all of them, and I have unbounded 
respect for many of them, that of all the men who have 
occupied those positions, I know of no man who has 
worked so indefatigably, who is so thoroughly familiar 
with the rivers and harbors on the lakes and on the sea- 
board, down to the very minuetjjpst lighthouse that lights 
the shores of this continent, no other man stands so pre- 
eminent as the guest of honor this evening, the Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton. [Applause.] Perhaps one of the 
highest compliments that could be paid to a man was 
paid to him a few weeks go. I Was in Washington a 
short time ago in connection with some questions ccMi- 
nected with the navigation of the Great Lakes, and a 
certain matter had been by mistake or otherwise omitted 
from the River and Harbor Bill, and the only way to save 
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it was to get it in by amendment in the Senate, and that, 
of course, required the concurrence of the Senate Com- 
mittee. It was introduced by our Michigan senior Sena- 
tor, Burrows, and was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and we were somewhat anxious about it. We 
went over to see the Committee on Commerce in the 
Senate, and the Chairman of that Committee asked me 
almost immediately, Mr. Livingstone, what does Mr. 
Burton think of this matter ? I told him that he approved 
of it, and that he would personally speak in its favor, and 
defend it. And he said to me at once. If Mr. Burton is 
in favor of it, and Mr. Burton will recommend it to us, 
we will adopt it. We have so much faith in his ability 
and integrity, and we know by experience that he will 
not come before this Committee and recommend any- 
thing that he has not thoroughly studied, and that he 
does not believe in. And true to his statement, it passed 
the Senate Committee unanimously. [Applause.] 

Chairman Coluns : The meeting is now open for 
general remarks. 

Mr. O'Brien : I move that the thanks of the Bank- 
ers' Club be tendered to the retiring officers of this Club. 

Mr. Barbour : I support the motion. 

Chairman Collins: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the motion, that the thanks be extended to the retiring 
officers of this Club. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. O'Brien : Before the motion to adjourn is put. 
I move the hearty thanks of this Club be extended for the 
able address given us to-night by the Honorable Mr. 
Burton. 

Chairman Collins: That was done unanimously 
by a rising vote. 

Mr. O'Brien : I beg your pardon, I didn't hear it. 

Adjourned sin€ die. 
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Acceptances to the Banquet were received from the 
following: 



CITY MEMBERS. 



J. N. Wright. 
Alex. McPherson. 
J. H. Johnson. 
L. C. Waldo. 
R. T. Gray. 
W. E. Reilly. 
Wm. T. DeGraff. 
H. T. Phillips. 
Jas. E. Danaher. 
A. E. F. White. 
Michael Brennan. 
Geo. E. Lawson. 
C. S. Fleming. 
Geo. H. Hopkins. 
Chas. F. Hammond. 
Dr, Leartus Connor. 
Hamilton Dey. 
Frank W. Eddy. 
Austin E. Wing. 
M. W. O'Brien. 
A. W. Ehrmax. 
R. H. Fyke. 
George Anderson. 
George H. Barbour. 
Chas. F. Collins. 
H. L. Kanter. 
W. F. Jewell. 
Frank F. Tillotson. 
Frank Filer. 



H. V. C. Hart, Adrian. 
E N. Smith. Adrian. 
Lucius LiLLEY, Tecumseh. 
A. D. Bennett, Port Huron. 
Geo. M. Stellwagen, Wayne. 
Hon. R. a. Watts, Adrian. 
H. B. Waldby, Adrian. 



Enoch Smith. 
H. P. Borgman. 
Fred. E. Farnsworth. 
Dr. J. B. Book. 
James H. McDonald. 
Gen. Wm. S. Green. 
George Osius. 
Emory W. Clark. 
H. H. Sanger. 
Dr. Henry Cowie. 
Irvine B. Unger. 
Ralph Stone. 
George Wiley. 
Lem. W. Bowen. 
Edward H. Collins, 
e. a. sunderlin. 
L. C. Sherwood. 
John T. Shaw. 
Geo. H. Kirch ner. 
A. A. Parker. 
Levi L. Barbour. 
Claud H. Candler. 
H. W. Noble. 
M. J. Murphy. 
M. E. Farr. 
F. A. Smith. 
C. A. Warren. 
Wm. Livingstone. 



STATE MEMBERS. 

Clay H. Hollister. Gd. Rapids. 
W. F. Davidson, Port Huron. 
C. B. Kelsey Grand Rapids. 
H. E. Candler. Delray. 
Geo. a. Skinner, Mt. Clemens. 
Chas. Montague. Caro. 



GUESTS OF THE CLUB. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hon. Alfred J. Murphy, Detroit. 

Emory Wendell, Detroit. 

F. W. Hayes, Detroit. 

Rev. George Elliott. D. D., Detroit. 

Hon. Alfred Lucking, Detroit. 
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GUESTS OF MEMBERS OF THE CLUB— CITY. 

B. W. Parker. Guest of A. A. Parker. 

J. C. HuTCHiNS, Guest of M. Brennan. 

Thos. Ne-\l, \Vm. L. D.wies. Guests of A. E. F. White. 

Fred. Post.kl. Guest of Frank F. Tillotson. 

Paul Doty, Guest of M W. O'Brien. 

T. C. Thompson, Guest of H. W. Noble. 

H. W. RiCKEL, Guest of Geo. Osius. 

Chas. B. Warren, Guest of Hamilton Dey. 

GUESTS OF MEMBERS OF THE CLUB— STATE. 

W. J. Booth. Ann Arbor, Guest of J H. Johnson. 

P. M. S. FiTzsiMMONS, Tecumseh, Guest of Lucius Lilley. 

R. Herbert Watts, Adrian, Guest of Judge R. A. Watts. 

O. E. Fleming. Windsor, Ont., Guest of C. S Fleming. 

Geo. H. Stellwacen. Wayne, Guest of C. A. Warren. 

B. C. Jolly and W. T. Bradford, Lansing. Guests of E. A Sunderlin. 

James R. Hosie, Wayne, Guest of Geo. M. Stellwagen. 

D. Maccilliway, Windsor, Ont., Guest of C. S. Fleming. 



OFFICIAL. 

Leland B. Case, Stenographer. 
W. W. Waine, Assistant Secretary. 
Harold Jarvis, Soloist. 
Sam. Slade. Soloist. 
G. Arthur Depew. Pianist. 
Paul Leake, Detroit Free Press. 
Wm. C. Radcliffe, Detroit Tribune. 
Norman Flowers, Evening News. 
Louis C. Ling, The Detroit Journal. 

REGRETS. 

John H. Avery. C. 1. Farrell. 

Waldo A. Avery. I). M. Ferry. 

J. H. Berry. Chas. L. Freer 

Thomas Berry. R. W. Gillett. 

A. G. Bishop, Flint. A. H. Green. Jr. 

Louis Blitz. Julius H. Haass. 

E. H. Butler W. P. Hamilton. 
H. M. Campbell. Chas. M. Heald. 
W. J. Chittenden. George Hendrie. 
Cameron Currie. A. K. Kiefer. 

J. W. Dailey. Henry B. Lothrop. 

F. E. Driggs. Hugh McMillan. 
P. A. DucEY. Fred. T. Moran. 
Jeremiah Dwyer George B. Morley. Saginaw. 
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T. H. Newberry. Elliott T. Slocum. 

Chas. L. Palms. J. D. Standish. 

H. C. Potter, Jr. Peter White, Marquette. 

John Pridgeon, Jr. Chas. S. Whitney, Adrian. 

Geo. H. Russel. M. L. Williams. 



MEMBERS OF THE CLUB. 

Anderson, George, President United States Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Avery, John H., Director Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Avery, Waldo A., President American Exchange National Bank, 
Detroit. 

Barbour, Geo. H., Vice-President Dime Savings Bank, Director 

People's Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Barbour, Levi L., Director Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 
•Bennett, A. D., President Commercial Bank Port Huron. 
Berry, Jos. H., Director Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 
Berry, Thomas, Director Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Bishop, A. G., Cashier Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint. 
Blitz, Louis, Vice-President German- American Bank, Detroit. 
Book. J. B., M. D., Director Wayne County Savings Bank, Director 

Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 
Borgman, H. p.. Assistant Cashier State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
BowEN, Lem. W., Director Union Trust Company, Detroit 
Brennan, Michael, Director Peninsular Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Breitmeyer, Philip, Director German-American Bank, Detroit. 
Butler, E. H., Director Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 

Campbell, H. M., Director State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Candler, Claudius H., Director Michigan Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Candler, Henry E., Cashier Delray Savings Bank, Delray. 
Chittenden, W. J., Director First National Bank, Detroit. 
Clark, Emory W., Director First National Bank, Detroit. 
Collins, Chas. F., President Wayne County Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Collins, Edward H., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer Wayne 

County Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Connor, Leartus, M. D., Director Home Savings Bank, Detroit. 
CowiE, Henry, Vice-President United States Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Currie, Cameron, Cameron Currie & Co., Detroit 

Dailey, J. W., President The Marine Savings Bank, Detroit 
Danaher, James E., Director Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Davidson, W. F., Director Commercial Bank. Port Huron. 
DeGraff, Wm. T., Cashier Old Detroit National Bank. Detroit. 
Dey, Hamilton, Cashier American Exchange National Bank, Detroit. 
Dickinson, Don M., Director First National Bank, Detroit 
Driggs, F. E., Director Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 
DuCEY, P. A., Vice-President Union National Bank, Detroit. 
DwYER, Jeremiah, Director People's Savings Bank, Detroit. 
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Eddy, Frank W., Director Wayne County Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Ehrman, a. W.. Assistant Cashier Old Detroit National Bank, 
Detroit. 

Farnsworth, Fred. E , Director Union National Bank, Detroit. 
Farr, M. E., Director Detroit Trust Company. Director Marine 

Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Farrell, C. I., Vice-President Home Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Ferry, D. M., President First National Bank, First Vice-President 

Wayne Co. Savings Bank, Pres. Union Trust Co., Detroit. 
Filer, Frank, Director Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Fleming, C. S., Assistant Cashier Dime Savings Bank. Detroit. 
Freer, Charles L., Director State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Fyfe, R. H., President Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 

GiLLETT, R. W., Vice-President State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Gray, Robert T., Director Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Green, Andrew H., Jr., Vice-President Delray Savings Bank, Delray. 
Green, Gen. Wm. S., Director Wayne County Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 

Haass, Julius H., Cashier Home Savings Bank. Detroit. 

Hamilton, W. P., Director Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 

Hammond, Chas. F., Director Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 

Hance, Ellwood T., Secretary and Treasurer Union Trust Company, 
Detroit. 

Hanson, Rasmus, Director Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 

Hart, H. V. C, Cashier Lenawee County Savings Bank, Adrian. 

Heald, Chas. M., Director Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 

Hendrie, George, Director Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Hollister, Clay H., Cashier Old National Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Hopkins, Geo. H., Director Union Trust Company, Director Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, Detroit. 

Hudson, J. L., Vice-President Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Jewell, W. F., Director Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Johnson, J. H., Cashier Peninsular Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Kanter, Henry L., Director German-American Bank, Director 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit. 
Kelsey, C. B., President Commercial Savings Bank, Grand Rapids. 
Kiefer, Alfred K., Secretary and Treasurer Wayne County Savings 

Bank, Detroit. 
KiRCHNER, Geo. H., Cashier German-American Bank, Detroit. 

Lawson, Geo. E., Cashier People's Savings Bank. Detroit. 
LiLLEY, Lucius, President The Lilley State Bank, Tecumseh; Di- 
rector Detroit Trust Company. Detroit. 
Livingstone, Wm., President Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 
LoTHROP, Henry B., Director First National Bank. Detroit. 
Lyon, Chas. E., President Delray Savings Bank, Delray. 
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McDonald, Jas. H., Director United States Savings Bank, Detroit. 
McMillan, Hugh, Director Union Trust Company, Detroit. 
McMillan, Wm. C, Director First National Bank: Director State 

Savings Bank; ist Vice-President Union Trust Company, 

Detroit. 
McPherson, Alex., President Old Detroit National Bank ; President 

Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 

Mason, R. S., Cashier State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Meddaugh, E. W., Director Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit. 
Montague, Chas., President Caro Exchange Bank, Caro. 
Mc«AN, Fred. T., Director People's Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Morley, George B., President Second National Bank, Saginaw. 
Murphy, M. J., Director People's Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Newberry, T. H., Director Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 
Noble, H. W., Manager Clearing House Association, Detroit 

O'Brien, M. W., President People's Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Osborne, Fred. S., Cameron Currie & Co , Detroit. 
Osius, George, Director Citizens' Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Palms, Chas. L., Vice-President Commercial National Bank, Detroit 
Parker, A. A., Director Marine Savings Bank. Detroit. 
Phillips, Henry T., Director United Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Potter, H. C. Jr., Vice-President State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Pridgeon, John, Jr., Vice-President Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Quirk. D. L., President First National Bank, Ypsilanti. 

Reilly, Wm. E., Cashier Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 
RussEL, Geo. H.,President State Savings Bank, Detroit. 
RussEL, Henry, Director State Savings Bank, Director Union Trust 
Co., Detroit. 

Sanger, H. H., Ass't Cashier Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 
Shaw, John T., Vice-President and Cashier First National Bank, 

Detroit. 
Sherwood, L. C, Cashier Union National Bank, Detroit. 
Skinner, Geo. A., Cashier Mt. Clemens Savings Bank. Mt. Clemens. 
Slocum, Elliott T., Director Union Trust Company, Detroit. 
Smith, Enoch, Cashier United Savings Bank, Detroit. 
Smith, E. N., Cashier Commercial Savings Bank, Adrian. 
Smith, Frederick A.. Cashier Commercial National Bank. Detroit. 
Smith, Frank G., Assistant Cashier First National Bank, Detroit 
Standish, James D., Director Commercial National Bank, Detroit 
Steel, Geo. A., Steel, Smith & Co., Detroit. 
Stellwagen, George M., Cashier Wayne Savings Bank, Wayne. 
Stone, Ralph, Secretary Detroit Trust Company, Detroit. 
Sunderlin, E. a.. Auditor State Savings Bank, Detroit 

TiLLOTSON, F. F., Cashier Citizens' Savings Bank. Detroit 
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Unger, Irvine B., Assistant to President Old Detroit National Bank, 
Detroit. 

Waldby, H. B.. Manager Waldby & Clay's State Bank, Adrian. 

Waldo, L. C, Director Marine Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Warren, C. A., Cashier Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Watts, R. A., President Adrian State Savings Bank, Adrian. 

White, A. E. F., 2nd Vice-President Union Trust Company; Di- 
rector Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 

White, Peter, President First National Bank, Marquette; Director 
State Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Whitney, Chas. S.. Auditor Adrian State Savings Bank, Adrian. 

Wiley, George, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer Michigan Savings 
Bank, Detroit 

Williams, M. L.. President Commercial National Bank, Detroit. 

Wing, A. E.. Assistant Cashier State Savings Bank. Detroit. 

Wright, J. N.. Director American Exchange National Bank; Di- 
rector Detroit Trust Company, Detroit 
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MEMBERS OF THE CLUB DECEASED, RE- 
SIGNED, DROPPED. SINCE THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE CLUB. 



DECEASED. 



Wm. a. McGraw, Director Commercial National Bank. 

O. W. Shipman, Director Home Savinjfs Bank. 

Joseph Taylor, Vice-President Home Savings Bank. 

M. S. Smith, President American Exchange National Bank. 

George R. Angell, President City Savings Bank. 

S. M. Cutcheon, President Dime Savings Bank. 

S. Dow Ellwood, President Wayne County Savings Bank. 

Wm. H. Elliott, Director Preston National Bank, etc. 

Edwin F. Conely, Vice-President Home Savings Bank. 

James McMillan, Director First National Bank, etc 

RESIGNED, OR DROPPED FOR INELIGIBILITY. 

T. C. Sherwood, President Peninsular Savings Bank. 

F. W. Hayes, President Preston National Bank. 
Emory Wendell, President First National Bank. 

The above were charter members of the Club. 

G. S. Robinson, Cashier Detroit River Savings Bank. 

E. O. Grosvenor, Jonesville, Director Peninsular Savings Bank. 
G. W. Balch, Director Michigan Savings Bank. 

Thos. S. Jerome, Director McLellan & Anderson Savings Bank. 

C. A. DuCharme, Director People's Savings Bank. 

Wm. C. Williams, Director Commercial National Bank. 

James B. McKay, Director Dime Savings Bank. 

Richard P. Joy, Director Dime Savings Bank. 

Bethune Duffield, Director Dime Savings Bank. 

G. V. J. Green hill, Windsor, Ont., Manager Merchants* Bank of 

Canada. 
Charles F. Lawson, Auditor Old Detroit National Bank. 
George L. McPherson, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer Detroit 

Trust Company. 
Duncan Stewart, Jr., Assistant Cashier Old Detroit National Bank. 
Frank C. Andrews, Vice-President City Savings Bank. 
H. R. Andrews. Cashier City Savings Bank. 

F. C. PiNGREE, President City Savings Bank. 
Homer McGraw, Director City Savings Bank. 
James T. Keen a, Attorney People's Savings Bank. 
Butler Ives, A. Ives & Sons. 

L. E. Clark, Vice-President First National Bank. 



/Mortuary ivccord. 



CoNELY, Col. Edwin F. 

April 2oth, 1902, aged 56, Detroit. 
First Vice-President Home Savings Bank. 



McMiLi^AN, Hon. James. 

August loth, 1902, aged 64, Detroit. 
Director First National Bank; Detroit Savings Bank; 

Union Trust Company. 
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COL. EDWIN FORREST CONELY. 



Col. Edwin Forrest Conely was born in New York City, 
on September 7th, 1847, and died in the City of Detroit, on 
April 20th, 1902. 

When about six years of age he came to Michigan with 
his parents, who settled on a farm near Brighton, in this 
State. 

During the civil war he sought to enlist on several occa- 
sions, but was rejected on account of his being too young. 

His literary education was obtained in the public schools 
of New York City, Brighton, Mich., and Jackson, Mich., 
and in extended private study. He read law with Sardis 
F. Hubbell, of Howell ; Olney Hawkins, of Ann Arbor, and 
D. B. & H. M. Duffield, of Detroit. He also attended the 
Law School of the University of Michigan. 

In April. 1870. Col. Conely became a permanent resi- 
dent of Detroit, and in the autumn of the same year was 
admitted to the Bar. and has practiced in all of the local 
courts and in the appellate courts of the state and nation. 
He was professor of law at the University of Michigan for 
two years, but owing to the demands of his increasinja: 
practice he felt it his duty to resign the professorship. 

In 1876, he was elected to the legislature of 1877-1878, 
receiving the Democratic nomination for speaker of the 
House, and was a member of the Judiciary and Library 
committees. 

In 1882. Col. Conely took charge of the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of Detroit, largely reorganizing it, and 
was connected with the department in an official capacity 
for many years. He was also a member of several of the 
municipal boards at different times, and member of the 
State Municipal Commission. 
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Col. Conely was connected with the state troops for 
thirteen years, and was largely instrumental in securing 
much favorable legislation for the benefit of the State 
Militia. 

He was a life member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and one of the founders of the American Historical 
Review ; a member of the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, and Vice-President for Michigan of the National Sound 
Money League. He has been a contributor to the Ameri- 
can Law Review and other law periodicals, and has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe. He was a member of the 
Prismatic Club; communicant of St. Paul's Episcopal 
church, and for several years a member of its vestry; also 
a member of Oriental Lodge. No. 240, F. & A. M. 

Col. Conely was actively interested in manufactures and 
banking, being president of F. A. Thompson & Company. 
He was elected a director of the Home Savings Bank in 
December. 1892. and elected first vice-president of this 
bank, which position he held at the time of his death. He 
was a charter member of the Bankers' Club, of Detroit, 
always taking an active interest in its affairs, and it was 
with deep sorrow and regret that the notation was made 
opposite his name on the roll of members — "Died April 
20th, 1902." 
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SENATOR JAMES BflcMILLAN. 



Senator James McMillan was born in Hamilton, Ontario, 
May I2th, 1838, and died at his summer home, "Eagle 
Head," Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., on August loth, 
1902, after an illness of but four hours' duration, heart fail- 
ure and acute congestion of the lungs being the causes. 

Senator McMillan in his early life gave evidence of that 
ability which later made his name a power in the financial 
and political world. 

In 1855 he came to Detroit and found employment in 
the wholesale hardware house of Buhl & Ducharme. Later 
on, through his father's influence, he was made purchasing 
agent of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, and although 
at that time being less than twenty years of age, held a 
position of great responsibility for one so young. It was 
during these early days that he received the training which 
was to stand him in such good stead later in life. 

In 1864, Mr. McMillan, with other gentlemen, organ- 
ized the Michigan Car Company, from which company 
sprang many other vast enterprises. He was also the prime 
mover in the construction of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic railroad, which really was the opening wedge in 
the development of the Upper Peninsula. 

In 1876, Mr. McMillan was chosen chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, and on January 2nd, 
1889, elected to the United States Senate: was assigned to 
very important committees, and in a short lime became 
one of the most potent figures in the national halls of 
legislation. When he had been in the Senate but two years 
he was made chairman of the Committee of the District of 
Columbia, and it is a recognized fact throughout the coun- 



